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Tue New York World for 23 January, prints a very 
sensible editorial calling for economic statesmanship. 
There is notorious incompetence in that line among our 
public men; it is so bad that perhaps the intelligence of 
our President-elect may be taken to represent the 
average. We are all for the World’s suggestion. We 
have our own notions, it is true, of sound economic 
statesmanship. No doubt the World has its own notions 
too, and very likely they do not agree with ours. Bat 
we would lay precious little stress on our own notions if 
only some detached, impersonal interest in economics 
could be set going, and some discussion started that 
would go an inch or so below the surface of things. 
Why on earth should we have any economic statesman- 
ship when not a school or a newspaper in the country has 
for a generation considered any but the superficial as- 
pects of economics, or taught or discussed them except 
in the most limited and partial way? The surest way, 
and we think the only way, to get economic statesman- 
ship is to breed it out of sound popular knowledge and 
information. Politicians are not going to be economists 
if they can get out of it, the World may depend on that; 
there is nothing in it, and they are not in politics for 
any such purpose. We shall get economic statesmanship 
when the intelligence of the electorate compels it, and 
not before. If the World has done much to cultivate 
and quicken this popular intelligence, or effectively to 
criticize the work done in economics by our schools, the 
fact has somehow escaped us. 


ANOTHER voice like the World’s crying in the wilderness, 
is that of Dr. Eliot, the ex-president of Harvard. He 
told a conference of educators at Boston the other day 
that “very few Americans can hear straight or see 
straight. It is striking how incompetent they are in these 
directions.” He complains of the extraordinary credulity 
of the American people in flying rumours and news of 
the day, and calls it “a new development, highly un- 
promising, of the last thirty years.” Certainly, Dr. Eliot 
scores on every point; but it is no great achievement, in 
our poor opinion, to tell the New England educators 
something that if they were more than half-witted, they 
knew quite well already. But what can the educators 
do about it? They exercise their calling under condi- 
tions which absolutely preclude their doing more or 
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other than enhancing the very incompetence that Dr. 
Eliot laments. If Dr. Eliot is unaware of this or doubts 
it, we should be pleased to open to him avenues of most 
abundant information and no end of opportunities for 
investigation; several of them lying within a good long 
rifle-shot of his home in Cambridge. The helpful thing, 
it strikes us, would be for one of Dr. Eliot’s position 
and prestige frankly to recognize these impeding con- 
ditions and their consequences, and quite as frankly call 
for open rebellion against them; not perhaps primarily 
by the educators, but by the educated, by the youth of the 
land, who certainly have the largest stake in the matter. 
We have not seen a full report of Dr. Eliot’s speech, so 
he may have done this, but we doubt it, because if he 
had, the newspaper-men would have run it. Even a dead 
newspaper-man would have nose enough for news to run 
a story like that. 


WE read with interest a dispatch of 19 January, from the 
Dutch West Indies, stating that there is great dissatis- 
faction with the provisions of an income-tax. A physi- 
cian of Willemstad refused to pay the tax, and his house- 
hold-goods were seized and put up at auction by the 
Government. The auction was crowded, but nobody bid 
and the goods were not sold. Merchants closed their 
places of business during the afternoon by way of cele- 
brating the physician’s stand, and an enthusiastic crowd 
carried the physician about the streets on their shoulders. 
If all this be true, we do not just see, in the hardness 
of our head or heart, how the Government is going to 
collect that tax, or what it can do about it. Without 
knowing any more about the circumstances than the few 
items above related, we would lay a small wager that 
the objectionable features of the situation will be quietly 
dropped. These colonists can teach the people of the 
free United States something about the way to deal with 
officeholders who feel their oats and get a notion that 
they are masters rather than servants; and we commend 
this incident to the careful attention of all those citizens 
of this country who are really interested in the fact that 
ninety-two per cent of our revenue is spent for purposes 
connected with war. 


SPEAKING of the way our tax-money is spent, we re- 
mark that the Paris Matin forecasts a new French loan— 
a banker’s loan, not a Government loan—of $200 million, 
to be raised here. In the course of its comment on this 
project, the Matin recapitulated the amount of French 
indebtedness here, and finds that it comes to $2,900 mil- 
lion due our Government, and about $200 million due 
our financiers. The Matin takes it as matter of course 
that our financiers can not consent to any postponement 
of obligation or abatement of interest on the $200 mil- 
lion, but it says that the United States Government, up 
to the present, has not asked France for a penny of 
either principal or interest on the $2,900 million; and it 
calls this “one of the rarest examples of generosity 
which history exhibits.” Well, yes; generous enough, 
wé should say, but with whose money? From whom did 
the United States Government get it? Is the Govern- 
ment the owner of that money, or merely its responsible 
custodian. This naive differentiation of responsibility be- 
tween bankers’ loans and Government loans strikes us as 
rather good. A banker is responsible to his depositors 
and stockholders, so of course his milk of human kind- 
ness is thereby solidified to potcheese and nothing can 
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be done with him; but a Government, not being responsi- 
ble to anything or anybody, can be as generous as you 
please. Well, as long as. the American people consent 
to take that view of the responsibility for public money, 
there is nothing to be done, probably, but go through the 
motions of a vote of thanks to the Matin for its frank- 
ness. 


Just as his official life is drawing to its close, President 
Wilson finds words to remind the Allies that “the dis- 
tressful situation of Armenia” is but one detail of the 
“vast Russian problem”; and, to the end that this prob- 
lem may be solved, the President urges the great Powers 
to enter into a solemn engagement “not to take advantage 
of Russia’s stricken condition and not to violate the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Russia, nor to undertake themselves 
any further invasions of Russia, nor to tolerate such 
invasions by others.” All things considered, this is an 
exceedingly appropriate time for the issuance of such a 
declaration of self-denial. Now that the Soviet armies 
have beaten down every man the Allies could manage 
to send against them, the Russians will no doubt appre- 
ciate a magnanimous forswearing of further defeats. 


CrerTAINLy President Wilson does not expect that the 
publication of such a solemn agreement among the 
Powers will constitute in itself a solution of the Russian 
problem. Evidently he must look beyond to certain 
ultimate results, though it is hard to make out just what 
it is that he sees upon the horizon. In one paragraph 
of his note to’the League of Nations, we learn that “the 
Russian revolution, beneficent in all its main purposes, 
must be developed to a satisfactory conclusion by the 
Russians themselves’; in other words, with the threat of 
foreign invasion removed, the anti-Bolshevik Russians 
must rebuild and redecorate their Government in a 
manner satisfactory to Western tastes. Farther along, 
we are told that if an agreement between the Powers is 
published, and the threat of invasion removed, “the re- 
sponsibility for any new war which might break out on 
the Russian border would then be clearly placed.” That 
is to say, if a cow is stolen from somebody’s back- 
pasture anywheresbetween the Baltic Sea and the Cau- 
casus, the Powers will be justified in chucking up an 
agreement for the execution of which the unrecognized 
Russian Government can have no guarantees, and in 
attacking the Soviet Republic again with foot and horse, 
in another of those defensive wars with which we have 
already become so familiar. 


ONE may measure the exact quality of this new Ameri- 
can proposal with one simple question: If the Russians 
disappoint President Wilson by doing exactly what they 
seem most likely to do—by refraining from counter- 
revolution at home, and conquest abroad—what then? 
The previous history of our Russian policy answers 
plainly enough: Non-recognition, non-intercourse, the 
deliberate and effective sabotaging of every effort of 
Americans to establish normal relations with the people 
who live under the objectionable Soviet Government. If 
President Wilson wants peace with Russia, he can get it 
quickly enough, by negotiations leading to formal recog- 
nition. Besides opening the way to trade, this procedure 
would do more than any inter-Allied agreement could 
possibly accomplish in the way of removing the fear of 
foreign invasion, and it would thus give the anti-Bol- 
sheviki every opportunity to pull off the counter-revolu- 
tion in which they are supposed to be so deeply 
interested. Recognition would, however, involve a defi- 
nite abandonment of the All-Occidental anti-Bolshevik 
crusade which is now being so zealously preached by 
those famous humanitarians, General Hoffman and 
General Ludendorff; and this, of course, places our 
peace-proposal at a great disadvantage, as compared 
with one of President Wilson’s fragile armistices. 

THE newspapers all reek with stories of unemployment. 
The estimate is that Great Britain has 1,500,000 men out 


In Montreal, the jobless have been swarming 
In Toledo and 


of work. 
down on restaurants, demanding food. 


elsewhere, the report is that emergency-charity has been - 


improvised into an organization of considerable magni- 
tude, to care for the suffering. Meanwhile, at a large 
number of industrial centres, men are still being laid 
off; the railways apparently taking the lead in this thrifty 
paring of the pay-roll. Nobody speaks about a panic or 
talks about hard times; those words seem to have fallen 
through the bottom of the vocabulary or spilled over the 
top—at all events, to have disappeared. We are not par- 
ticular about restoring them, but we must observe that 
times are mightily different from what they were a cou- 
ple of years ago when labour was on top and had money 
to burn and also very decent notions about burning it. 
About all that labour can do at present is to sit by and 
watch the “war on the closed shop.” 


Lapour has had a fine high-priced lesson. Rubbing it in 
is an unpleasant business, but we can not forbear men- 
tioning that this paper in its earliest issues forecasted 
what was coming to labour and how it would come.* We 
now say, after the fact, what we have said repeatedly 
before the fact; that as long as Brother Gompers and 
his ilk are allowed to run at large, befuddling the mind 
of labour with their insistence upon trade-unionist issues 
—hours, wages and conditions of labour—labour will 
continue to get what it has now gotten, to get it good 
and hard, and in the same place, i. e., in the neck. A 
little while ago, labour came the nearest in its whole 
history to being able absolutely to dictate its own terms 
and get them; and it stuck to standard trade-unionist 
terms. Then the employers did what they can always 
do under these circumstances; they began to create a 
labour-surplus. Caught in the sweep of a labour-sur- 
plus, trade-unionism now looks like the wreck of a box- 
car. Hence we should think that labour would be about 
ready to pry its mind off the issues of trade-unionism 
and begin to think of a way to make impossible the cre- 
ation of a labour-surplus in order effectively to prevent 
a recurrence of its present plight. There is a way to do 
this which is not very new or recondite, and it will bear 
consideration. 


RAILWAY-OPERATORS find it very convenient to make the 
Government their scapegoat. The inability of the roads 
properly to’ handle the country’s freight, the so-called 
necessity for increased rates, the run-down condition of 
railway equipment, are unhesitatingly laid to the in- 
efficiency and waste of Government operation. In this 
connexion, we commend to those readers who are in- 
terested in the question, Senator La Follette’s minority 
report on the Esch-Cummins bill. There the reader will 
find that the Government took over a system of roads 
which had been so gouged by their own officials that, 
according to Secretary McAdoo, “they had reached such 
a point that traffic was almost paralysed, through in- 
ability to furnish but a small part of the cars necessary 
for the transportation of staple articles of commerce.” 
He will also learn that the Government was obliged prac- 
tically to renew railway-equipment, at war-prices and at 
public expense, in order to transport its war-supplies; 
and that it did this under the handicap of incessant ef- 
forts on the part of railway-officials to discredit its 
operation of the roads. These are points worth remem- 
bering when railway-operators hold forth on the deteri- 
oration brought about in railway equipment under Goy- 
ernment management. 


SoMEBODY must be wrong in this matter of railway 
equipment and repairs. Railway employees told the Rail- 
way Labour Board that the letting of contracts to out- 
side equipment companies forced the closing of company- 
shops and threw hundreds of skilled men out of em- 
ployment. On the other hand, the President of the Le- 
high Valley Company says that the companies were 
forced to let outside contracts, because the Government 
turned over their rolling-stock in such bad condition that 
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the company-shops could not possibly take care of all 
the necessary repairs. If President Loomis is right, there 
should certainly be no question of unemployment among 
railway machinists; yet the Pennsylvania and Erie roads 
are adopting a five-day week for all employees, while the 
Baltimore and Ohio company has announced a temporary 
total suspension of work in its shops. 


Ir really looks as though the employees lad a little the 
better of it in this altercation. Appearances, at least, 
are certainly on their side. But whether they are right 
or not, they are still far from a victory in their battle to 
preserve the wage-agreements entered into under Gov- 
ernment management of the roads. Appearances are 
with the employees, but the practical advantage in the 
situation is on the side of the operators; for when there 
is a labour-surplus, artificial or otherwise, wage-agree- 
ments become automatically null and void, and there is a 
reversion to the law of supply and demand. Not to the 
natural law of supply and demand, however; for under 
that law the railway employee would always have his 
choice between working on the railways and tilling the 
soil. As it is, he has no alternative; thus, the operators 
can always, by creating a labour-surplus, run the supply 
of labour above the demand, and enforce such wage- 
agreements as from their own viewpoint seem most 
desirable. 


THE great international event scheduled for this week is 
the meeting of the Allied Supreme Council in Paris; and 
the dispatches are bluer than indigo about it. The Coun- 
cil is to “consider the situation” in Austria and Hungary, 
reparations, the Eastern question, and the everlasting 
question of the German indemnity. Austria must have 
a lift from the Allies to prevent her from blowing up, 
and Germany from getting the benefit of the fragments. 
Italy is on the rampage, at least her press is, in favour 
of modifying the treaty of Versailles so that she can 
trade freely with Germany, her own exchange being so 
low that she can not do much business elsewhere. The 
French have a new plan for arranging the German in- 
demnity, which will probably turn out as well as any, 
since no plan for that will ever turn out at all. What 
the Supreme Council will do with the variegated assort- 
ment of problems of which the foregoing is a sample, re- 
mains to be seen. For our own part, we have suspended 
expectations. When we read that the Supreme Council 
is “considering the situation” here or there, we are some- 
how vaguely reminded of Mr. Skimpin’s “opening the 
case” of Bardell v. Pickwick, and the author’s comment 
that the case seemed to have very little in it after it was 
opened. However, if the Supreme Council surprises us 
this week by vanquishing any of the array of absolute 
impossibilities that it is now, in frontier phrase, p’intin’ 
out to tackle, we shall chronicle its sensational success in 
our next issue with an appropriate full-page spread. 


In the course of the debate between the communists and 
the moderates at the Italian Socialist Conference at 
Leghorn, Deputy Misiano rose up and urged his com- 
rades to “take possession of the Government, seize the 
factories and make arms and munitions, and discipline 
the proletariat for the offensive.” Replying for the 
moderates, Professor Baratono called attention to the 
fact that the Socialist party is now the largest party in 
Italy, and urged that all Socialists go forward together 
until their ultimate aim is reached—again, the control of 
of the Government. Of much greater importance than 
any difference of opinion concerning the means to be 
employed, is the substantial agreement of these debaters 
upon the proposition that the control of the mechanism 
of the State is a matter of prime importance. This is 
perhaps a natural attitude of mind in an age when people 
have learned to laok upon the State as the source of all 
things, good and evil; yet in Italy itself there was, not 
so long ago, a wholesale manifestation of a different 
spirit. When the metal-workers took possession of 
factories up and down the country last fall, the Govern- 


ment did not attempt to interfere; and throughout this 
semi-revolutionary period the workers disregarded the 
political organization, and dealt directly and solely with 
the employers. It is true, the Government was made a 
party to the final settlement; but not until enough had 
been accomplished to suggest the possibility of the most 
revolutionary economic changes, accompanied, not by a 
struggle for the control of the State, but by a growing 
indifference to political organizations and a resultant 
shelling-off of some of its functions. 


Last week this paper expressed the opinion that Admiral 
von Scheer was doing this country no great service 
when he advised our Government to disregard all pro- 
posals for a “naval holiday,’ and to go manfully ahead 
with the business of out-building England, at a time 
when the serviceability of the dreadnaughts we are con- 
structing is open to the gravest doubt. Since the Admiral 
has fully committed himself, within the last few days, to 
the proposition that “capital ships have lost their power, 
and the strongest fleet can not claim certain superiority,” 
we may now disregard his arguments against the naval 
recess, and concentrate our attention upon his discussion 
of the respective merits of surface and sub-surface 
craft. Here his conclusions are in substantial agreement 
with those of Lord Fisher, Sir Percy Scott, and Admiral 
von Tirpitz—advisers to whose suggestions our Navy 
Department might well give respectful attention. 


SPEAKING, as it were, for this advisory board, Admiral 
von Scheer proclaims the sheer worthlessness of expen- 
sive battleships which can be held idle in port by a few 
hastily-constructed submarines. When the Admiral says 
that, as compared with the dreadnaught, the submarine is 
essentially a weapon of defence, he strengthens still 
further the case against the American naval _pro- 
gramme. It is not because we are interested in pro- 
moting the fighting efficiency of the American navy that 
we have considered these arguments at some length. We 
are simply asking the taxpayers of the country—all con- 
sumers of goods being among their number—to consider 
which they would prefer: the immediate and costly con- 
struction of floating junk-piles which are a constant 
temptation to offensive warfare; or a change of naval 
policy which may have something to do with peace, and 
certainly has an almighty lot to do with economy. 


A NEGLECTED aspect of the Irish scene is the sheer money- 
cost of the present system of military rule tempered by 
reprisals, which is sometimes spoken of as British gov- 
ernment. A few weeks ago the secretaries of fifteen of 
the thirty-three Irish county councils and of all six 
county boroughs, reported claims by Irish citizens for 
damage done by both Sinn Fein and British guerrillas, 
amounting to over £8,000,000. This total does not cover 
the damage done in the remaining eighteen counties, 
which by a conservative estimate would bring the amount 
to well over £10,000,000. Thus every day a tidy little 
bill for indemnities is mounting up against somebody. 
Meanwhile British taxpayers are being steadily milked 
of their earnings to pay the high cost of tyranny, and 
Mr. Lloyd George can seemingly find nothing better to 
do than make endless speeches in and out of Parliament, 
all of which are mere extensions and variants of the lines 
of the forester’s song in Arden: “Under the Green- 
wood tree, who loves to lie with me?” 
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TOPIGS: OF THE DAY: 


ON THE RIGHT SCENT. 


Tue other day we heard the interesting suggestion 
that by noticing what it is that people are really afraid 
of, one can best tell where social power really lies. 
In France, for instance, a couple of centuries ago, 
everybody was afraid of the king, and the king had 
real power; but nowadays kings are merely part of 
the furniture and have no power, and nobody is afraid 
of them or bothers his head about them. In this 
country, half a century ago, we were all quite afraid 
of Federal law; but now the law-evader and the law- 
breaker, especially the malefactor of great wealth, 
have no more dread of Federal law than of State law 
or of a municipal ordinance. The Constitution, espe- 
cially in its Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Eighteenth 
Amendments, is fair game for anyone; while its Civic- 
Rights clauses are in notorious and abject disrepute, 
and no one pretends to show them any respect what- 
ever. 

Our friend who developed this idea for us has an 
unusual talent for generalization, and may have let 
this talent carry him too far; nevertheless, there is a 
great deal in it. He went on to show that nowadays 
everyone is afraid of the banker, as truly afraid of 
him as one used to be afraid of the king or of the Fed- 
eral court. Therefore, he argued, the banker is the 
real centre of final arbitrary power. He drew up 
quite an impressive array of facts, such as every man 
of business is well acquainted with, in support of his 
argument; showing that the control of credit is the 
thing that sets not only the course of industry and 
commerce but also the course of public affairs, senti- 
ment and opinion. 

There is no doubt about this, unfortunately. We 
all know how large a part the control of credit played 
in stimulating patriotism during the war, for exam- 
ple; how much its compulsion meant in the sale of 
bonds, in securing contributions to various war-activi- 
ties, and similar practical matters. We all, probably, 
have a pretty good idea of its pressure upon the news- 
papers. In fact, without this liberal use of the threat 
to “put you out of business if you don’t’”—a threat 
conveyed by various intimations, usually delicate 
enough but unmistakable—it is doubtful whether the 
splendid unanimity of the country’s sentiment would 
have been attained so easily, or, indeed, attained at all. 
In time of peace, too, indeed at the present moment, 
this paper has information which if published under 
proper authentication, would blow the bottom out of 
a most prominent and most infamous transaction in 
international finance. Any one of half a dozen men, 
most of them actual participants, can certify this in- 
formation and privately do certify it, but will not go 
on public record because they fear that the banking- 
interests concerned will ruin them, as undoubtedly 
they would do. 

So, superficially, at least, our friend had a good deal 
with him when he said to us, in winding up his dis- 
course, that the terrorism exercised upon this country 
by the banker was more abject than the late Tsar’s 
or than that exercised upon the Negroes in the dark- 
est days of slavery. We ourselves think that this ter- 
orism is probably more far-reaching, vindictive and 
relentless than either. We do not wonder, therefore, 
that the “control of credit” bulks so large in the mind 
of liberal reformers, and that they want to attack it 
directly by some scheme of State socialism, and are 
impatient with us for preferring to undermine it by 


the suppression of natural-resource monopoly. We 
say simply that we do not see, since the land is the 
final basis of credit, how it is possible to effect more 
than a slight and temporary disturbance of credit- 
monopoly without breaking up land-value monopoly, 
and we suspect that the reaction from that slight 
temporary disturbance would bring about a last state 
worse than the first. Moreover, suppose one could 
deal effectively with credit-monopoly, land-value 
monopoly would still be left and would, as it always 
does, swallow every benefit accruing from the redis- 
tribution of credit. On the other hand, with the sup- 
pression of land-value monopoly, credit-monopoly dis- 
integrates of itself; it must disintegrate, there is no 
way to keep it up. But credit-monopoly is so much 
the immediate thing, the obvious and apparent thing, 
that it is hard, we acknowledge, to take one’s eyes off 
it long enough to examine the foundation that it rests 
on. 

Our acute sense of this difficulty was probably what 
restrained us from labouring very hard with our 
friend in behalf of our own view of credit-monopoly 
and what ought to be done about it. We did try to 
encourage him a little, however, by pointing out that 
on his own showing, the race had made great prog- 
ress. Economic power was always the real power, 
ever since the world began; but as long as people 
could be kept afraid of kings and Constitutions and 
Federal courts, their minds were pretty effectively 
taken off the scent that led to the centre of real power. 
Now that their fear has been so generally transferred 
to bankers, it shows that they have at last struck that 
scent. That is the important thing; they have come 
to understand that those who control the economic 
destiny of a people control not only the people but 
the kings, Constitutions, courts and all the rest. Now 
that people at large are on that scent, we, for our part, 
are not anxious about its leading them straight. They 
will pause at the bankers awhile, sniff at them and 
worry them a little, but presently they will see that 
the trail leads beyond the bankers, beyond credit- 
monopoly, and they will follow it until they reach its 
end in natural-resource monopoly. 


THE QUONDAM ALLIES. 


In assuming the premiership of France, M. Briand 
seems to have fashioned for himself a réle akin to 
that of Hamlet the Dane. The Prince of Denmark 
had imposed upon him two conflicting obligations: 
namely, to avenge his father’s murder and to avoid 
injury to his mother’s person or reputation. The 
new Premier of France has taken upon himself the 
obligation to wrest from Germany an indemnity large 
enough to satisfy French intransigence without los- 
ing the approval and co-operation of Great Britain. 
There is no present reason to suppose that he will 
be more successful than was his royal prototype. — 
For on the question of reparations France and 
Britain are drifting wide apart. Where British 
statesmen and British opinion are counselling mod- 
eration, French statesmen and French opinion seem 
to be growing daily more bitter against Germany, 
as the fruitful source of French misfortune. French 
finances are going steadily from worse to worst; 
and though the wretched financial policy of the 
French Government is at least as much to blame 
as Germany for this state of affairs, it is easy and 
convenient for French officials to lay their own 
failures and weaknesses at the door of defaulting 
Germany. As conclusive evidence, they can point 
to the unpaid French deficit of 35 billion paper 
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francs issued against the German obligation to re- 
construct the devastated regions. This constant un- 
loading of responsibility on the defeated enemy and 
the constant failure of the enemy to pay accord- 
ing to expectations, naturally keep French opinion 
on the move towards the extremist policy of col- 
lection by force, with Allied, i. e., British, aid if 
possible, without it if necessary. 

The intense exasperation of this spirit is aggra- 
vated by the present attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment, more especially as Frenchmen come to 
see just where their one-time ally has left them. 
British opinion just now is in favour of a policy of 
tempering the wind to the shorn lamb; and being 
more disinterested than the bankrupt Frenchman, 
the Britisher is better able to discern just how 
closely shorn the lamb is. Yet this British attitude 
must be extremely vexatious to the Frenchman 
when he considers why his country’s late ally can 
afford to be disinterested in respect of the indem- 
nity. To discover the reason, one need go no fur- 
ther than the figures recently published, showing 
what each country has gained from the war. Those 
figures showed that where thirty-five billion dol- 
lars had been added to the total wealth of France, 
British gains had amounted to one hundred bil- 
lion, and when the Frenchman considers his coun- 
try’s sacrifice of sixty-eight per cent of her youth, 
and views the devastation wrought upon his native 
soil, who is to blame him if he seriously questions 
the integrity of Great Britain’s motives? 

Suave mari magno, turbantibus requora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 

The situation amounts, really, to a falling-out 
among thieves; and judged as such, without regard 
to its general ethical implications, it would surely 
seem that France has a grievance against her chief 
ally. France, to be sure, has regained Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and holds the Saar Valley for fifteen years; 
but Great Britain has secured possession of the 
German colonies and the Mesopotamian oil-fields, 
and her right to these enormously rich territories 
seems never to have been a subject for even the 
most tentative inquiry. Certainly France, who, 
considering her size, suffered perhaps more than 
any Allied belligerent, can hardly be said to have 
received her due proportion of the territorial spoils 
of war. For the rest of her share of loot she was 
left to get what she could out of Germany in the 
way of indemnity; and Great Britain, having made 
away with everything Germany possessed in the way 
of foreign properties and a good deal that she did 
not possess, can afford to watch the French efforts 
quite at her ease. Her only interest now is in keep- 
ing France from driving Germany to revolution 
through the exorbitance of her demands. Under 
these circumstances, which the French are realiz- 
ing clearly, it is hardly to be wondered at that Brit- 
ish attempts to restrain French impatience are be- 
coming less and less acceptable to French states- 
men and French opinion. 

In the last analysis, British and French interests 
in the matter are identical. It is to Great Britain’s 
interest as a commercial nation that the German 
market should be restored, and it is to the interest 
of the economic order which Great Britain is inter- 
ested in preserving that Germany should not be 
driven into the arms of Bolshevik Russia. For pre- 
cisely the same reasons, it is to the interest of 
France that Germany be freed from the restraints 
and uncertainties which are making it impossible 


for her to produce. Bolshevism in Germany would 
probably mean bolshevism in France; if the French 
Government is really interested in preserving the 
economic order which it represents it could not do 
more wisely than frankly to acknowledge itself out- 
manceuvred by British diplomacy, to renounce its 
vindictive and wholly unreasonable demands, and 
to join with Germany and the other Central-Euro- 
pean countries in an effort to preserve what is left 
of European civilization. But this French officials 
and French opinion do not see; they do not even 
see that it were better to take what they can get 
than to lose everything through unreasonable de- 
mands. M. Briand is confronted with an implacably 
nationalist Chamber and public; his own Minister 
of Finance is in favour of a crushing indemnity. It 
is significant that in face of this sentiment M. 
Briand has not dared to favour a fixed indemnity. 
His failure to do so is a pretty good earnest that 
he will not succeed in affecting a reconciliation be- 
tween Great Britain’s policy of moderation and the 
French demand for more than the uttermost 
farthing. 


AvEARADISH LOST. 

Nor so very long ago our protectionists used to dream 
of an earthly paradise, the inhabitants whereof should 
be for ever exporting and never importing; a happy 
people perpetually filling their pockets with the money 
which they got for their goods from the miserable 
foreigner, while never, of course, paying him anything, 
for the excellent reason that they bought nothing from 
him. Among the blessings of the late war was the 
attainment of this paradise by the people of these 
United States, for during those halcyon days we sold 
the foreigner everything and he paid us in gold. But, 
unhappily, neither the war nor the foreigner’s gold 
could last for ever; nevertheless we continued to sell 
to him on credit at advanced prices, and he had no 
option but to buy from us because he needed the goods 
and we were the only people who had them to sell. 
But pretty soon his credit became strained and the 
prices we asked began to increase, with the result 
that the foreigner’s demands began to fall off. At 
the end of the count he found that he owed us a mat- 
ter of ten billion dollars officially and between three 
and four billions privately ; a discovery which shocked 
him so much that he went-on strike, which was a sad 
thing for him to do, for it knocked our earthly para- 
dise sideways, and now, while it is reeling at a most 
dangerous angle, we, its one-time happy denizens, are 
looking for a soft place to jump to. 

Meantime one or two uncomfortable facts are hit- 
ting us pretty hard. For instance, we are discovering 
that the gold which the foreigner paid us is really an 
evil thing, for it led us into that inflation of prices 
and credit and currency from which we are finding 
it so difficult to escape. Further, we are beginning to 
realize that should the accursed foreigner find means 
to pay the thirteen odd billions which he still owes us, 
we should in fact be ruined, for we should be drowned 
in the flood of goods which he would send us. We 
are therefore in the anomalous position of being cred- 
itors who actually dread to be paid. 

But things can not be allowed to go on as they are. 
How are we to keep our mills and factories and farms 
going unless the foreigner will continue to buy our 
products, and how is the foreigner to pay for our 
products except in goods? If the foreigner dumps, 
cries the manufacturer, we are lost; if the foreigner 
does not buy, wails the farmer, we are ruined. Be- 
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wildered by these conflicting lamentations, we turn in 
despair to our wise men in Washington. 

The answer is simple, says the protectionist. We 
must check the threatened flood of foreign goods by 
an embargo on imports; and at the same time we must 
help the farmer by giving him loans to enable him to 
wait till the time comes when the foreigner has no 
choice but to take our farm-products at any price, on 
pain of starving. To pay for his loans the farmer will 
have to borrow from the national Treasury, and the 
Treasury will lend to him at remunerative rates. Thus, 
in due course, will everyone be satisfied again and our 
earthly paradise be re-established. Trade will again 
blossom like the rose and the sacred truth of protec- 
tionism be once more vindicated. In other words, it 
amounts to just this, that we happy people will be lend- 
ing to the farmer that he may sell at high prices to the 
foreigner, to whom we shall also lend money with 
which he may pay our brother farmer; while our other 
brother, the manufacturer, shall be freed from the 
peril of competition from abroad in order that he may 
get a good price for all that he sells to us; and if he 
also must sell abroad, we can then lend the foreigner 
the money with which to pay the manufacturer too. 

Though human nature is a patient ass, it generally 
kicks before the load breaks its back. There is not a 
worm that will not turn at some time or other; as 
witness the present strike of consumers against the 
prices of the producers and distributors, and the ten- 
dency manifest among the peoples of England, France 
and elsewhere in Europe, to produce all that they can 
for themselves and each other, and even to trade with 
the sinful Bolsheviki. God maketh the wrath of man 
to praise Him, and perhaps at some not distant day 
even our most doctrinaire protectionists will find them- 
selves left high and dry on the barren reefs of the isl- 
and called Economic Isolation, battered slowly but 
surely into common sense by the implacable laws of 
free exchange. 


A QUESTION OF HONESTY. 


THERE is much resentment in the heavenly and un- 
heavenly breasts of American authors over the un- 
ending invasion of this country by lecturing novel- 
ists and poets and essayists from England. From 
stars of the first contemporary magnitude to stars 
of the sixth and seventh, they are all coming, it 
appears, these English writers, actuated by a dozen 
motives, worthy and unworthy; and they are all 
received with open arms by the public. Mean- 
while, one hears it said that Englishmen, just be- 
cause they are Englishmen, and even when their 
talents are of the slenderest, win a measure of 
respect and popular success such as never falls to 
the lot of conscientious native writers. 

There is at least enough truth in this to justify 
Randolph Bourne’s remarks on “our cultural hu- 
mility.” And the question is, how are we going 
to meet this unhappy situation? The only coher- 
ent answer we have thus far heard has been that 
of our nationalist critics.. 

These nationalist critics answer with no uncer- 
tain voice. Cry up our native writers, they say, 
and without too scrupulous a regard for the actual 
merits of these writers. Boom them, boost them. 
praise them in season and out of season. What does 
it matter if one indulges in a few exaggerations? At 
least it will focus the attention of the country on 
its own talent. We have been too humble; now is 
the time to be proud. Down with all these foreign 
mediocrities! Up with Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell! 


Now there are certain objections to this method 
of procedure. In the first place, it is difficult to 
draw the line between such an Americanism and 
that other unsavoury variety, measured by per- 
centages, of which we have had more than too much 
during these latter years. If, without making super- 
fine distinctions, we are going to cry up Messrs. 
Dreiser and Cabell because they are Americans, we 
shall soon find ourselves in a rather embarrassing 
proximity to those who cry up Messrs. Tarkington 
and Churchill because they are Americans also. In 
the second place, we run the risk of overshooting 
the mark; for while many of our writers may com- 
pare favourably with certain English writers who 
are justly preferred to them, there are few indeed 
who can live up to the highest praise and will not, 
in fact, be rendered ridiculous by it. Thirdly, this 
method defeats its own ends by debasing the liter- 
ary coinage; for while an acceptance of inferior 
English writers is due to a frankly uncritical atti- 
tude, this advocacy of our native writers purports 
to be critical while actually disregarding all the 
values of criticism. But the most serious of all 
objections to this method is that it ignores a fact 
of our literary history which, if we gave it proper 
consideration, might solve our whole problem. 

Our nationalist critics complain that American 
writers do not receive their just deserts, that inferior 
English writers are preferred to them, that this is be- 
cause America is still colonial, and that the way to 
improve matters is to cry up American writers be- 
cause they are American. They ignore the significant 
fact that, during a period when America was still 
more distinctly colonial than it is now, American 
writers had all the prestige in America that English 
writers have at present. That period was the genera- 
tion before the Civil War. It is true that Poe was 
defamed in that generation, as Whitman was defamed 
in the generation that followed it: on the other hand, 
there were no European writers (and it was an age of 
great writers in Europe) who were held in higher 
esteem in this country than Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Prescott and half a dozen others almost equally em- 
inent, as well from the European as from the Ameri- 
can point of view; there were few, if any, European 
writers who, in fact, were esteemed in this country as 
highly as they. In that generation, America, colonial 
as it was, and narrow as it was, was also, in literature, 
proudly and frankly self-expressive and revolved on 
its own literary axis. This is a fact that can not be 
disputed; it is also a fact our nationalist critics are 
obliged to take into account. 

How can we explain it. How can we explain why, 
at a time when America, in every other department 
of life, was more distinctly colonial than it is now, 
American literature commanded the full respect of 
Americans, while in these days, when the colonial tra- 
dition is vanishing all about us, American literature 
so little commands the respect of Americans that they 
go after any strange god from England? There is 
only one explanation. It is because in that period 
America produced indisputably great writers, writers 
who had been able to build up a public confidence in 
American literature, while in our generation . . . But 
no, it is not quite so simple as that. 

Our generation, if one is not mistaken, has begun 
to witness the emergence, if not of great, at least of 
distinguished writers also. But the writers of our 
generation are not only still in the formative stage, 
they also have to live down the recent past of their 
profession. American literature has not, since the 
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Civil War, been respected by Americans because it 
has not been respected by itself. Mr. Howells, writ- 
ing of the American drama of the last few decades, 
once remarked that “mainly it has been gay as our 
prevalent mood is; mainly it has been honest as our 
habit is, in cases where we believe we can afford it; 
mainly it has been decent and clean and sweet as our 
average life is.” Mainly it has been honest as our 
habit is, in cases where we believe we can afford it; 
that is a fair description not only of our recent Amer- 
ican drama but of our whole literature during the last 
half century. How many times that honesty exacted 
too high a price! Was Mr. Howells himself honest, 
artistically speaking, when, to arrive at the doctrine 
that “the more smiling aspects of life are the more 
American,” he deliberately, as he has told us, averted 
his eyes from the darker side of life? Was Mark 
Twain honest, artistically speaking, when he sup- 
pressed his real beliefs about man and the universe? 
Was Henry Adams honest, artistically speaking, when 
he refused to sign the novels that revealed what he 
considered to be the truth about American society? 
These were the men whose character and talent ren- 
dered them responsible for the literature of their gen- 
eration. They were dishonest, artistically speaking, 
and therefore the literature of their generation was 
dishonest also. Did the public know this? The pub- 
lic certainly felt it, and in consequence the whole stock 
of American literature fell. Yes, we know it; the 
American people lost confidence in its literature; and 
not one of our nationalist critics can assert that, 
renascent as we believe our literature is, it has yet 
made adequate amends for this fiasco. 

Does not this difficulty explain why the American 
public, once so respectful of its own writers, insists 
to-day, a little cynically, upon being “shown”? It 
has a certain excuse for imagining that no good thing 
can come out of Nazareth. If, therefore, our writers 
wish to win their public back, there is only one thing 
for them to do, and that is what their predecessors 
did who won the public in former times. They can 
win it only by sheer merit; by sheer merit they can 
not fail to win it; and, in fact, by sheer merit, they 
have already begun to win it. Let them forget the 
invading hosts, and leave nationalism to the politicians. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: II. 


Paris, 12 November, 1920. 
YESTERDAY, my dear Eusebius, was designed and deco- 
rated as a solemn reminder that two years ago the guns 
ceased to be heard in Paris. Being absorbed by M. Mar- 
cel Proust in his search for the days that are gone (“A 
La Recherche du Temps Perdu,” five volumes, N. R. F.) 
T resented this intrusion of the birthday of a new and not 
yet recognizable era, and this resentment visited itself 
upon the advertisements of the new loan, six per cent 
free of taxation, upon the Third Republic which had 
chosen to celebrate its golden wedding with the French 
people, upon Marshal Foch, (whom I saw the other day 
at Amiens, medalled and moustachio’d), and upon an 
illuminated sign in the Place YVendéme which said Vive 
le Christ qui aime les' Francs! The French are not often 
confused; they are clear-headed in the casual litter of 
their material existence; but here was a muddle. Christ; 
Foch, Gambetta, the Unknown Poilu, and the Loan all 
fogged by the remnants of this Jour des Morts. The 
heart of Gambetta and the remains of the Unknown 
Poilu were exposed beneath the Arc de Triomphe, and 
in the Tuileries Gardens and the Champs Elysées vari- 
ous politicians and public persons made eloquent speeches 


to littleyknots of grisettes, schoolboys, children and dogs, | 


and nobody paid much attention. 
The day was a féte, a day for wandering about the 


| land and America. 


streets, and night life was allowed until the small hours. 
Solemn it was not, nor purposeful, for here in Paris, as 
in London, and indeed I think all over Europe, there is 
a lack of purpose and a dazed want of understanding 
which drives people into the cinema to see Charlot and 
Fatty and Douglas (Fairbanks) and Locklear (“victime 
de son audace’): and so, drifting with the crowd, I drift 
into the cinema, Salle Marivaux (!). I begin to think 
that people enjoy their public persons on the screen but 
not elsewhere. Speeches are no longer listened to or 
read and the press in France as elsewhere has become a 
bureau of doctored news. Words used with their old 
meaning have become senseless and the new language 
has not yet begun to emerge, meanwhile gestures and 
antics on the screen are intelligible. In all this I am 
inclined to think that the people are right and that supe- 
rior persons are wrong. It is necessary to get rid of 
the idea of human nature as something compact and 
rigid and to accustom the mind to ideas steeped in the 
fluidity of human consciousness. The vision of modern 
painting has revealed this but has not discovered a nota- 
tion; and it is possible that the cinemetograph is doing 
this, supplying visual ideas to which presently words 
will attach themselves. Meanwhile there is chaos and 
a time of waiting. Charlot and Fatty are funny without 
being ridiculous: Millerand and Lloyd George are ridicu- 
lous without being funny: simply because the first two 
have a notation and are intelligible, while the last are 
like fish mouthing behind the glass of an aquarium—but 
such funny self-conscious fish! 

I imagine that in the previous great migrations of 
the races there has been the same dazed lost condition; 
the old existence has been left behind, and the new is 
unimaginable. Life is the same, whatever the conditions, 
but an excess of discomfort produces exasperation and 
with the lack of coal, houses, transport, everybody is 
uncomfortable, and added to that there are the recan- 
descent waves of realization of emotions that everyone 
was too much numbed to feel during the war; waves that 
are most severe where feeling was most faked, as in Eng- 
Here in Paris feeling was real 
enough but the moral damage of an excess of ferocity 
shows itself in the exhaustion which is everywhere. 
Pierre Loti has published a book, his fourth on the sub- 
ject, in which he declares that France is dying in the 
East. Something is certainly dying in Paris: it may not 
be France: it may be only the Napoleonic tradition: but 
that death made the Jour des Morts real and the Armis- 
tice and the Cinquantenaire flimsy and illusory, so that 
it was a relief to visit Auteuil for the steeplechasing. 
That was vivid and clear enough: men love horses and 
dogs and women whatever happens. These are three 
companionable things to which an insufficient weight 
is attached by politicians and philosophers. These three 
produce their own kind in sufficient quantities and are 
always immediately enjoyable while almost everything 
else requires effort of body or imagination or under- 


standing. So I went to Auteuil and Carpentier returned 
from America. Ah! There was a real demonstration 
for you. The police defended the station; in vain, the 


people wanted their hero, to touch him, to shout at him, 
to laugh and weep over him, and they did so, and the 
page-boys in my hotel put up their fists and beat imaginary 
Levinsky’s in the air. Page-boys and people are right. 
Skill is skill in whatever direction it is employed. The 
war, victory and all, was proof of the unskill of politicians 
and public persons, and there is nothing more to be said 
about it, certainly no more in the language of mendacity 
of those evil years. Carpentier speaks with his fists, a 
language that everyone can understand: he has a notation. 
Morals? We have dispensed with morals since 1914 and 
if it is necessary to do so for a few more years, until a 
sound code is forthcoming, we can not be much worse off 
than we are now. The people do not reason: they 
acknowledge. They acknowledge truth when it is forth- 
coming, which is rarely. They acknowledge facts, when 
there is no avoiding them, and they despise those fictions 
which are useless for the discovery of facts. They 
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despise, for instance, most of the fictions of the cinema, 
but are fascinated by its partially disclosed facts, and they 
live in hopes of discovery. Meanwhile Carpentier is a 
fact and for Frenchmen (and French boys) a glorious 
one. 

I do not use the word people in any Marxian sense, 
but as meaning men and women of all kinds and of every 
conceivable financial position. If I must choose between 
being a bolshevik or a gentleman I would choose to be a 
bolshevik, but I would rather be something much more 
human than either. My Christ is one who does not particu- 
larly love either the French or the poor, but only human 
beings, and it is because human beings are more grimly 
unhappy in Paris than anywhere else that I prefer to 
move on, out of Europe, which is so much under the 
domination of Paris, and so I book my lit-salon in that 
abominable train which takes the New Rich to Monte 
Carlo, a resort in vulgarity entirely worthy of them, and 
set my thoughts towards Marseilles, ships and the South. 
Alas! if I go I shall have to wait indefinitely for M. 
Marcel Proust’s concluding volumes and as likely as not 
shall forget to order them altogether. He has written for 
French literature and French life a magnificent full-stop. 
Whoever begins the next chapter will, after this per- 
formance, have to commence with a decorated heading 
and an illuminated capital. I hope that I may be there 
to see it. .Have you read Saint-Simon and Madame de 
Sévigné? They should be tasted first if you are to get 
the full flavour of Proust—to whom, la meilleure santé! 


GILBERT CANNAN. 


(Mr. Cannan’s third letter will appear in the tssue of 
16 February.) 


EUROPE, ADRIFT: 


YESTERDAY, here in London, a travelling American 
asked me one of those probing questions that the 
travelling American is in the habit of asking us Euro- 
peans. It is, by the way, the firm conviction of the 
average Englishman that the travelling American is a 
superficial person in a hurry. Now, in a hurry he 
may be, but superficial he is not. Perhaps it is be- 
cause he, at any rate, thinks he is in a hurry, that his 
questions are so direct and so searching. “And,” you 
ask us, while we are still on the dock at New York or 
Hoboken, “what do you think of America?” Just 
in that same way you attack us here on our native 
ground, and then, according to our nature, we gasp, 
bewildered, or we plunge, recklessly, with an answer. 

Your Englishman proceeds slowly, by sap and wine. 
He asks you a simple, easily answered question; fol- 
lows it by another and yet another, like a cross-ex- 
amining lawyer, until he has got down to the heart of 
the matter ; and you, led on by him, have been answer- 
ing cautiously, rationally, knowing what you say. 

Your American, on the other hand, scorns sap or 
wine or preparatory barrage of interrogation. He at- 
tacks forthwith, plunging straight to the heart of 
things. 

“What,” my American friend asked me, “is the pre- 
dominant political psychology in Europe to-day ?” 

I gasped in my British way. Then, being a reckless 
kind of person, I plunged and chanced it. 

“Tt is,” I said, “exactly the psychology of the gen- 
tleman in the old song—‘ E dunno where ’e are.’ ” 

It satisfied my friend for the moment: and so served 
its prime purpose. But when I happened to think over 
it later on, it came to me that it was quite true. 

From one end of it to the other—from the frontiers 
of Russia to the coasts of Connemara, Europe is in a 
hideous mess, and—with the exception of one section— 
statesmen, politicians, pressmen, economists, are all of 
them facing the most complex situation of European 
history in a condition of complete bewilderment. 


Some of them are cynical, some are despondent, 
some have a vague faith that somehow things must 
right themselves, some are careless of everything but 
the little problem of the moment. But one and all are 
bewildered. They do not understand the why of the 
things happening round them, and from that it follows 
naturally enough that they have no plan for the future. 

So events slide under them. The world before 1914 
which they understood well enough for practical pur- 
poses, is changing with a puzzling rapidity. They had 
thought that at Paris they were altering the map of 
Europe. They are coming dimly to realize that not only 
the map, but the social structure of Europe, is chang- 
ing. They are coming to realize it, but only very dim- 
ly. They see, but they do not understand. They have 
no plan. They fumble vaguely with affairs, uncertain | 
alike of what they are doing or of what is happening 
around them. 

Look at Poland. Her industries are in ruin, her 
treasury is bankrupt, her exchange sinks every day to 
strange new depths. The workers of the towns are 
starving. The peasantry is restless under the extor- 
tions of the landlords. Poland is on the verge of revo- 
lution. Yet her ruling-class makes no effective at- 
tempt to avert the catastrophe. Extortion and specu- 
lation go merrily forward. The wildest luxury marches 
with the deepest poverty. Events are in the saddle and 
go forward, no man knowing in the least how to stay 
them. Poland is sliding unchecked through ruin into 
revolution, while her statesmen talk of their right to 
Vilna and of the issue of the Silesian plebiscite. But 
then the Poles, you say, are notoriously a heady and 
romantic people, blind to facts. Possibly, but the 
statesmen of Western Europe, who created the Polish 
Republic two years ago and have watched it tenderly 
since, are equally obtuse. They have not realized what 
is happening there. They are as powerless as the 
Poles to suggest a remedy. 

Come to. England, come to France. You shall see, 
on a smaller scale, the same thing. Nations drifting 
rapidly to some big economic catastrophe: statesmen 
watching the process in entire bewilderment. 

They have never understood. When peace came 
they assured us that a trade boom was certain, because 
all the devastation of the war had to be repaired. Fools, 
that had never noticed that in their splendidly efficient 
civilization shoemakers might be unemployed while 
children went unshod. 

They promised a new world as the fruit of victory. 
But they had no least notion of how to start the build- 
ing. It did not come automatically, and they turned 
to scold the workers for the mess their war had made. 
“Tf,” they said, “you would only produce more, all 
would be for the best in the best of all possible worlds.” 

That theory, salving to their conscience, though in- 
adequate for the making of a new world, served their 
purpose a little while. Then the state of markets 
brought a sudden change. The call for increased pro- 
duction ceased suddenly. Limitation of production 
was advocated as the only means of maintaining prices 
and averting bankruptcy. 

As with production, so with currency. Six months 
ago they told us that the situation would be saved if 
the inflation of currency and credit were stopped. It 
was stopped, or nearly stopped, and to-day the cry 
is that salvation can come only by lowering the bank- 
rate—which lowering must involve a new inflation of 
the currency. 

So they slide helplessly, these statesmen, from one 
remedy to its opposite, bewildered, not comprehending. 
Meanwhile, big business, released even from its war- 
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time restraints, devotes itself whole-heartedly to its 
game of grab. 

Therein of course lies the secret of it all. Our soci- 
ety is built upon an anarchic struggle for plunder, and 
_an anarchy can not build. Europe can not be re-made 
because there is no such thing as Europe. England can 
not be re-made, because there is no such thing as Eng- 
land. There are merely collections of people who have 
been taught to believe that a scuffling for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth is the end and purpose of life. A soci- 
ety based upon a scramble for profits will work out its 
own logical doom. It will end in a scramble for bread. 

I said hastily that no statesman in Europe could 
realize these things. I was wrong. There is one who 
has closely noted this very thing. “Always,” he said 
only a few weeks ago, “it competes and scrambles. 
It is the antithesis of collective action. It can not de- 
velop into social unity or into world unity.” 

That statesman is Nikolai Lenin, and that remark 
is one reason why Russia is the only country of all 
Europe in which a new order and a new society are 
being built out of chaos. Elsewhere there is a steady 
crumbling, but no building. There can not be. There 
is no plan. 

Only—in every country—there is a group of peo- 
ple who have a plan, who are not bewildered but have 
a reasonable theory of the things that are actually pass- 
ing, who know, as clearly as need be, how, given power, 
they would act. They know what they want, and they 
know how they mean to go about it. They have, as 
I say, a plan. 

That was the precise position of the Bolsheviki in 
1917. Of all the parties in Russia, they alone knew 
where they stood, they alone had a coherent plan for 
dealing with the chaos. By virtue of that they took 
power and held it. Sooner or later they had to. No- 
body else could cope with the situation, being wholly 
planless, impotent. Chaos went on until the men with 
the plan took control. 

It will be that way in Europe too. It will be that 
way in America too. Sooner or later the men with a 
plan will take power and the rebuilding of society will 
begin. The only question is—how long? What shall 
it need to drive the lesson home? How near to dis- 
aster shall we drift first? Will the collapse and the 
stark hunger-fight actually come—or shall we be 
warned in time? The history of the next decade will 
be the history of a race between revolution and ruin. 


W. N. Ewer. 


mecA LAAN POET, 


Ir is time for sailing; the swallows have come chattering 
and the mellow west wind; the meadows are already in 
bloom; the sea is silent and the waves the rough winds 
pummeled. Up anchors and loose the hawsers, sailor, set 
every stitch of canvas. This I, Priapus, the harbour god, 
command you, man, that you may sail for all manner of 
ladings——Lronipas, in the Greek Anthology. 


Catatonia, like Greece, is a country of mountains 
and harbours where the farmers and herdsmen of 
the hills can hear in the morning the creak of oars 
and the crackling of cordage as the great booms of 
the wing-shaped sails are hoisted to the tops of the 
stumpy masts of the fishermen’s boats. Barcelona, 
with its fine harbour nestling under the towering 
slopes of Montjuic, has been a trading city since 
most ancient times. In the Middle Ages the fleets 
of her stocky merchants were the economic scaf- 
folding which underlay the pomp and heraldry of 
the great sea-kingdoms of the Aragonese. To this 
day you can find the arms of the kings of Aragon 


and the counts of Barcelona om old buildings in 
Mallorca and Menorca and Ibiza and Sardinia and 
Sicily and Naples. It follows, then, that when Cat- 
alonia begins to re-emerge as a nucleus of national 
consciousness after nearly four centuries of sub- 
jection to Castile, poets speaking Catalan, writing 
Catalan, are poets of the mountains and of the sea. 
But now the motive power is not in the sailing of 
white argosies towards the East, it is in the textile 
mills, stabile, motionless, drawing about them mud- 
dled populations in raw towns, fattening to new 
arrogance the descendants of those stubborn burgh- 
ers who gave the kings of Aragon and of Castile 
such vexing moments. One of these kings, so it 
is said, was so chagrined by the tight-pursed con- 
trariness of the Cortes of Barcelona that he died of 
a broken heart in full parliament assembled. 

This growth of industry during the last century, 
coupled with the reawakening of the whole Medi- 
terranean, took form politically in the Catalan 
movement for secession from Spain, and in litera- 
ture in the resurrection of Catalan thought and 
the Catalan language. Naturally, the first gener- 
ation was not interested in the manufactures on 
which the whole structure of their lives was being 
built. They had first to state the emotions of the 
mountains and the sea, and to tell the heroic sto- 
ries that had been bottled up in their race during 
centuries of silence. But for another generation, 
perhaps, the symbols will be the cluck of oiled 
cogs, the whirring of looms, the dragon-forms of 
smoke spewed out of tall chimneys: and the sub- 
stance will be the bitter struggle for a sunnier, 
richer life of the huddled slaves of the machines. 
The task for those who were first conscious of 
themselves as Catalans, was to make permanent 
their individual lives in terms of political liberty, 
and in terms of the mist-capped mountains and of 
the changing sea. 

Of this first generation was Joan Maragall, who 
died in 1912—five years after the shooting of Fer- 
rer—after a life spent almost entirely in Barcelona 
writing for the newspapers; as far as one can gath- 
er, a completely peaceful, well-married existence, 
punctuated by a certain amount of political agita- 
tion in the cause of Catalonian independence; in 
short, the life of a placid and recognized literary 
figure; un maitre, the French would have called 
him. 

Some six centuries before, in Palma de Mallorca, 
in the Balearic Islands, a young nobleman, a poet 
and a skilled player on the lute, had stood tiptoe 
for attainment before the highborn and stately lady 
he had courted through many moonlight nights, 
when suddenly her eyes had chilled his quivering 
love and she had torn open her bodice with both 
hands and shown him her breasts, one white and 
firm, the other black and withered with cancer. 
The sight of such beauty rotting before his eyes 
had turned all his passion inward and would have 
made him a saint had his mind been of an orthodox 
turn; as it was, the Blessed Ramon Lull, as he was 
called, renounced love and singing and the world 
to write mystical works in Catalan and Latin; 
strange writings in which he sought the love of 
God in the love of Earth after the manner of the 
sufi of Persia. Eventually he attained a bloody mar- 
tyrdom arguing with the sages in a North African 
town. Somehow it seems as though the spirit of 
the tortured thirteenth-century mystic was born 
again in the calm Barcelona journalist. In Mara- 
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gall’s writings, modulated in the lovely homely 
language of the peasants and fishermen of Cata- 
lonia, there flames again the passionate metaphor 
of Ramon Lull. 

Here is a rough translation of one of his best- 
known poems: 


At sunset time drinking from the spririg’s edge I drank 
down the secrets of mysterious earth. 


Deep in the runnel I saw the stainless water born out of 
darkness for the delight of my mouth, 


And it poured into my throat and with its clear spurting 
there filled me entirely mellowness of wisdom. 


When I stood straight and looked mountains and woods 
and meadows seemed to me otherwise, everything altered. 


Above the great sunset already shone through the glowing 
carmine contours of the clouds the white silver of the 
new moon. 


It was a world in flower and the soul of it was I. 

I the fragrant soul of the meadows that expands at flower- 
time and reapingtime. 

I the peaceful soul of the herds that tinkle half hidden by 
the tall grass. 

I the soul of the forest that sways in waves like the sea, 
and has as far horizons. 

And also I was the soul of willowtrees that give every 
spring its shade. 

I the sheer soul of the cliffs where the mist creeps up and 
scatters. 

And the unquiet soul of the stream that shrieks in shining 
waterfalls. 

I was the blue soul of the pond that looks with strange eyes 
on the wanderer. 

I the soul of the all moving wind and the humble soul of 
opening flowers. 

I was the height of the high peaks .. . 

The clouds caressed me with great gestures and the wide 
love of misty spaces clove to me, placid. 

I felt the delightfulness of spring born in my flanks, gifts 
of the glaciers; and in the ample quietude of horizons I felt 
the reposeful sleep of storms. 

And when the sky opened about me and the sun laughed on 
my green plains people, far off, stood still all day staring at 
my sovereign beauty. 

But I, full of the lust that makes furious the sea and 


mountains, lifted myself up strongly through the sky 
lifted the diversity of my flanks and entrails... . 


At sunset time drinking at the spring’s edge I drank down 

the secrets of mysterious earth. 

The sea and mountains, mist and cattle and yel- 
low broom-flowers, and fishing-boats with lateen 
sails like dark wings against the sunrise towards 
Mallorca: delight of the nostrils and of the eyes and 
of the ears in all living perceptions of these he sang, 
until suddenly the poison of other-worldiness wells 
up in him and he is a Christian and a mystic full of 
echoes of old soul-torturing. In Maragall’s most 


expressive work, a sequence of poems called “El Comte 


Arnau,” all this is synthetized; here is a piece from 
the climactic centre of the poem: 


All the voices of the earth acclaim Count Arnold because 
from the dark trial he has come back triumphant. 


— Son of the earth, son of the earth, Count Arnold, now 
ask, now ask, what can not you do? 


— Live, live, live for ever, I would never die; to be like a 
wheel revolving; to live with wine and a sword. 


— Wheels roll, roll, but they mark off the years. 

— Then I would be a rock immobile to suns or storms. 
— Rock lives without life for ever impenetrable. 

— Then the ever-moving sea that opens a path for all things. 


— The sea is alone. You go accompanied. 
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— Then be the air when it flames in the light of the 
deathless sun. 


— But air and sun are loveless, ignorant of eternity. 
— Then to be man more than man to be earth palpitant. 


— You shall be wheel and rock, you shall be the mist-veiled 
sea you shall be the air in flame you shall be the whirling 
stars, you shall be man more than man for you have the 
will for it. 

You shall run the plains and hills all the earth that is so 

wide mounted on a horse of flame you shall be tireless 

terrible as the tramp of the storms. 

All the voices of earth will cry out whirling about you. 

They will call you spirit in torment as if you were for ever 

damned. ; 

And so the fear of life gushes suddenly to muddy 
the clear wellspring of sensation, until at last the 
poet, beaten to his knees, writes: I 

And when the terror-haunted moment comes to close these 

earthly eyes of mine open for me, Lord, other greater eyes 

to look upon the immensity of your face. 

But before that moment comes, through the med- 
ium of a terse and unspoiled language, a language 
that has not lost its earthy freshness by mauling 
and softening at the hands of literary generations, 
what a lilting, crystal-bright vision of things is 
his! It is as if the air of the Mediterranean itself, 
thin, brilliant, had been hammered into cadences. 
The verse is leaping and free; full of echoes and 
refrains. The images are sudden and unlaboured, 
like the images in the Greek Anthology: a hermit re- 
leased from Nebuchadnezzar’s spell gets to his feet 
like a bear standing upright; fishing-boats shoved off 
the beach slide into the sea one by one like village 
girls joining a dance; on a rough day the smacks with 
reefed sail skip like goats at the harbour entrance: 
there are phrases like “the great asleepness of the 
mountains,” “a long sigh like a seawave through her 
sleep” ; “my speech of her is like a flight of birds, that 
lead your eyes into intensest sky” ; “the disquieting, un- 
quiet sea.”’. Perhaps it is that the eyes are sharpened by 
the yearning to stare through the brilliant, changing 
forms of things into some intenser beyond. Perhaps 
it takes a hot intoxicating draught of divinity to melt 
into such white fire the various colours of the senses. 
Perhaps earthly joy is intenser for the beckoning 
flames of hell. 

The daily life, too, to which Maragall aspires seems 
strangely out of another age. I realized that most 
strongly once when talking to a Catalan after a moun- 
tain scramble in the eastern end of Mallorca. We sat 
looking at the sea that was violet with sunset, where 
the sails of the home-coming fishing-boats were the 
wan yellow of primroses. Behind us the hills were a 
sharp pyrites blue. From a window in the adobe hut 
at one side of us came a smell of sizzling olive-oil and 
tomatoes and peppers and the muffled sound of eggs 
being beaten. We were footsore and hungry and we 
talked about women and love. After all, it was mar- 
riage that counted, he told me at last; women’s bodies 
and souls, and the love of them, were all very well, 
but it was ordered life of a family, and. children, 
that counted; the family was the immortal chain on 
which lives were strung; and he recited this qua- 
train, saying, in that proud awe-filled tone with which 
Latin speak of creative achievement, “By our great- 
est poet, Joan Maragall”: 

Canta esposa, fila i canta 
que el pati em faras suau 
Quan Vesposa canta i fila 
el casal s’adorm en pau, 

It was hard to explain to my companion how in 

Anglo-Saxon countries all our desires lay im the di- 
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rection of the completer and completer affirming of 
the individual; how we felt that as a social unit the 
family was dead, that new cohesions were in the mak- 
ing. “I want my liberty,” he broke in, “as much 
as . . . as Byron did, liberty of thought and action.” 
He was silent a moment; then he said simply, “But I 
want a wife and children and a family, mine, mine.” 
At that moment the girl who was cooking leaned out 
of the window to tell us, in soft Mallorquin, that 
supper was ready. A bright blue handkerchief knot- 
ted under her chin gave to her full, brown face, flushed 
on the cheekbones, a triangular shape like an El 
Greco madonna’s. Her breasts, under her sleek grey 
shawl, showed solid like a Victory’s as she leaned from 
the window. In her sea-grey eyes there was an un- 
imaginable calm. I thought of Penelope sitting beside 
her loom in a smoky-raftered hall, grey eyes looking 
out on a sailless sea, and I understood the Catalan’s 
phrase: the family was the chain on which lives were 
strung; and I understood, too, all of Maragall’s lyric- 
izing of wifehood. 

From the fishermen’s huts down the beach spiralled 
the intense blue smoke of their fires; above the soft 
rustle of the swell among the boats came the chatter 
of many sleepy voices, like the sound of sparrows in 
a city park at dusk. The day dissolved slowly into 
utter timelessness; and when the last fishing-boat 
came out of the dark sea, the tall, slanting sail fold- 
ing suddenly like the wings of a seagull alighting, the 
creased, red-brown face of the man in the bow was 
the face of returning Odysseus. It was not the con- 
tinuity of men’s lives I felt, but their oneness. On 
that beach, beside that sea, there was no time. 

When we were eating in the whitewashed room by 
the light of three brass olive-oil lamps, I found that 
my argument had suddenly crumbled. What could I, 
who had come out of the ragged and barbarous out- 
lands, tell of the art of living toa man who had taught 
me both system and feral Somiesialan forced 
to bow before the rich cadences with which Joan Mara- 
gall, Catalan, poet of the Mediterranean, celebrates 
the familia. 

But foremost in Maragall’s work it is the Mediter- 
ranean that one feels, the Mediterranean and the men 
who sailed on it in black ships with bright, pointed 
sails. Just as in Homer and Euripides and Pindar and 
Theocritus and in that tantalizing kaleidescope, the 
Anthology, there is always the rhythm of sea waves 
and the smell of well-caulked ships drawn up on dazz- 
ling beaches, so in Maragall, beyond the graceful, 
well-kept literary existence, beyond wife and children 
and pompous demonstrations in the cause of abstract 
freedom, there is the sea lashing the rocky shins of 
the Pyrenees, actual, dangerous, wet. 

In this day when we Americans are plundering the 
earth, far and near, for seeds and ferments of litera- 
ture in the hope, perhaps vain, of fallowing our thin 
soil with manure, rich and diverse and promiscuous, 
so that the somewhat sickly plants of our own culture 
may burst sappy and green through the steel and ce- 
ment and inhibitions of our lives, we should not for- 
get that northwest corner of the Mediterranean where 
the langue d’Oc is as terse and salty as it was in the 
days of Peire V, where rhythms of life intrinsically 
ally Mediterranean are finding new permanence in a 
poetry richly ordered and lucid and briny tasting. To 
the Catalan poets of the last fifty years has fallen the 
heritage of the oar which the cunning sailor Odysseus, 
on his last voyage, dedicated to the Sea, the earth- 
shaker; and the first of them is Joan Maragall. 

Joun Dos Passos. 
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MENCKEN, OR VIRTUE REWARDED. 


Ir took Mr. George Bernard Shaw about twenty years 
to get the hearing of the British public; since then the 
success of his unpopularity has rivalled that of such con- 
sistently popular idols as Miss Florence Barclay, Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, and Mr. Lloyd George. In less than 
half that time, Mr. H. L. Mencken has made himself 
famous in this country by means of unpopular ideas. It 
is true, he has not yet displaced Dr. Frank Crane as the 
spokesman of the inarticulate multitude, but his works 
are displayed in the bookstores where the obscener 
psycho-analysts and the Marxian philosophers lure the 
youth of America from the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their noble successors, the efficiency experts. He is 
obviously in the process of becoming a national figure, 
and if his name is now bandied about in the studios 
which he mocks so ruthlessly, it also startles the decorum 
of academic quarterlies and appears in the safe and sane 
pages of liberal editors, who cower behind jocosely 
apologetic foot-notes, greatly frightened by their own 
daring in publishing him at all. In time, no doubt, Mr. 
H. L. Mencken will receive the full homage reserved by 
the citizens of this republic for such national figures as 
the Rev. Billy Sunday, Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, and 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 


This feat has been accomplished by the persistent de- 
fiance of all the notions commonly respected by the mass 
of men, not only in America, but wherever the English 
Bible has brought the blessings of civilization. When 
Mr. Mencken’s prose first delighted my ear it was in the 
columns of a newspaper in which he was carrying 
out his congenial task of smashing idols. My acquaintance 
with his work coincided exactly with my first experience 
of American life and letters, and the spectacle of his 
daily activities has been an intimate part of that ex- 
perience. At that time, the number of his available 
published works was two, and having procured these 
immediately, I was soon thrown back upon those news- 
paper writings which had originally attracted my at- 
tention. There I watched with amazement the never 
flagging energy, colour, and vigour which are now the 
characteristic marks of his style in the eyes of a numer- 
ous public. There I observed a freedom of intellectual 
movement utterly inconceivable to the mind of an editor 
in England, however untrammelled his paper; although 
Mr. Mencken’s articles appeared uncensored in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, an ordinary commercial news- 
paper, of the kind which haunts the morbid dreams of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair. To the uninitiated European the 
phenomenon was doubly novel, for the editorial policy 
was as strange as the licence of the contributor. These 
articles were not mere devices for creating a sensation 
by muck-raking or personal scandals; they were a pro- 
longed and reasoned onslaught on the ideals, institutions 
and methods of democratic government in the State of 
Maryland in particular, and in the United States in 
general. 


To find a parallel for Mr. Mencken in Europe, it is 
not necessary to drag in the far-fetched Nietzsche by 
whom Mr. Mencken’s professorial critics are obsessed. 
The career of M. Laurent Tailhade in France, or, to a 
lesser extent, of M. Léon Bloy, will suggest certain re- 
semblances to those who know the former’s “Lettres 
Familiéres” and the latter’s “Trois Ans de Captivité a 
Cochon-sur Marne.” M. Tailhade, especially, established 
his name through journalism without ever once con- 
ceding a point to the normal prepossessions of his 
countrymen; but his public is small, and his delightful 
verses, “Au Pays du Mufle’ and the rest, are heavier in 
the scales than his vitriolic prose. Mr. Mencken’s verse, 
on the other hand, is tenderly correct, with occasional 
faint traces of the later writer who has so rightly con- 
demned them to oblivion. The same fate has quite un- 
deservedly overtaken his excellent little monograph on 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and into the same limbo has gone 
that altogether delightful piece of cross-talk comedy, 
“Men Versus the Man,” his debate on socialism with 
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Mr. Robert Rives La Monte. In this book, the curious 
will find the germ of almost all Mr. Mencken’s social 
and political criticism. 

That criticism poured forth day after day in his Balti- 
more paper with a range of wit, humour, sound docu- 
mentation, and sheer buffoonery, which were a perpetual 
delight. The humbug of politicians, the imbecilities of 
reformers, the low intrigues of corrupt snobs, and the 
endless campaigns and barbarous ideals of puritans of 
a thousand varieties—these he exposed, ridiculed and 
fought with relentless pertinacity and good humour. 
When the war broke out, Mr. Mencken argued the case 
against the Allies with his accustomed fearlessness, even 
to the point of refuting specific editorials appearing on 
the same page, side by side with his signed article. 
Finally, he left his newspaper column, feeling that he 
had no more to say concerning the war or American 
democracy which could be usefully expressed in that 
form. 

Mr. Mencken’s break with daily journalism marks the 
beginning of the period of his general appreciation as 
an author, whose books now began to appear with suf- 
ficient regularity to ensure him a wider audience. “A 
Book of Burlesques,’ revealed a real humourist, whose 
satirical touch, in such pieces as “Death: a Philosophical 
Discussion” and “Asepsis: a Deduction in Scherzo 
Form,” is profound. “The American Language” showed 
another side of his many activities and is probably largely 
responsible for his coy acceptance at the hands of the 
pundits whom he has so contemptuously lacerated. Then 
came the literary essays, “A Book of Prefaces,” 
“Prejudices: First Series” and its successor, “Prejudices: 
Second Series,’ which has just been published by Mr. 
Knopf. The quintessence of Menckenism is contained 
in these three volumes. They are packed with those 
challenging ideas and those generous appreciations of 
good work, which are the mark of his criticism. 

Mr. Mencken has never hesitated over the definitions 
of a critic’s function which usually preoccupy those who 
have worked in that field. He is frankly an impres- 
sionist. He has an unconcealed horror of the scientific, 
historical method, in which the majority of American 
critics take refuge with their academic inhibitions and 
their Anglo-Saxon fixation, which make it impossible for 
them to apprehend the growing, struggling literature of 
this incurably hyphenated America. The mere sight of 
a hyphen fills them with terror, unless it be an Anglo- 
Saxon one, whereas to Mr. Mencken this symbol is but 
a mark of the very nature of America, and the more dis- 
parate the elements it joins, the more hopeful he is for 
the infusion of a new stream into American literature. 

Next to the well-known discourse, in “A Book of Pref- 
aces,” on “Puritanism as a Literary Force,” Mr. Mencken’s 
elaborate dissertation on “The National Letters” is the 
most notable single essay he has yet written. The gist 
of his literary criticism is here, beginning with a sar- 
donic account of the optimistic prophecies of the coming 
American literature, a pessimistic exposition of the 
events that followed those prophecies, then an examina- 
tion into causes, with appropriate and inimitable excur- 
sions into puritanism, commercialism, and anemic 
academicism. With all this, a fine feeling for the good 
work accomplished under the greatest difficulties, and a 
remarkable analysis of the plight of the creative artist: 

A man who devotes his life to creating works of the imag- 
ination, a man who gives over all his strength and energy 
to struggling with problems that are essentially delicate and 
baffling and pregnant with doubt—such a man does not ask 
for recognition as a mere reward for his industry; he asks 
for it as a necessary help to his industry; he needs it as he 
needs decent subsistence and peace of mind.... What the 
artist actually needs is comprehension of his aims and ideals 
by men he respects—not necessarily approval of his products, 


but simply an intelligent appreciation for him in the agony 
of creation. 


It is Mr. Mencken’s contention that “the intellectual 
curiosity of an aristocracy of taste” is essential to the 
development of the arts, and not merely of the arts but 
ef a decent civilization in the widest sense of the term. 


His whole case against democracy is its illusion that the 
superior man can be bred by any artificial process, and 
it is on the community of such men, such an aristocracy, 
that culture depends. The facts of history are with him 
to this extent, that the remarkable individual, whether a 
genius or not, is a sport of nature, an exceptional phenom- 
enon inexplicable by reference to his miliew. The facts 
of American life support him, for while this country 
has escaped almost all the evils alleged by socialist criti- 
cism in Europe to be the cause of social ills, it has 
merely evolved its own horrors, instead of that fine 
quality of life supposed to be inevitable when the eco- 
nomic struggle is simplified. The average man in this 
country is physically and economically better off than 
his equivalent in Europe, but he is, if anything, more 
barbarous. By what democratic process are intellectual 
aristocrats to be bred? 

Professor Brander Matthews has recently swept Mr. 
Mencken and others aside as unqualified to speak for 
America, because they do not belong to “the forth-putting 
Anglo-Saxon stock.’ Yet, no European can read Mr. 
Mencken without feeling how absolutely and unmistak- 
ably American he is. His style, his subjects, and even 
his very revolt against the national philosophy, are wholly 
American. He is the individualist par excellence, and his 
contempt of restraint, his irreverence, and his irrepres- 
sible laughter, if they are not products of this soil, what 
are they? Compare his weapons of ridicule with those of 
an Anatole France, how dissimilar and how powerful in 
each case. The one is the sublimation of a national char- 
acteristic no less than the other. The impunity of Mr. 
Mencken can be explained only by some deep corre- 
spondence between his ideas and those of his fellow- 
citizens. If an Englishman were to write as Mr. 
Mencken does, he would be boycotted and ostracized 
until he submitted or went under. The London publish- 
ers refused to send their books for review to a journal 
which never equalled in its unfavourable comment the 
criticism which Mr. Mencken has been writing in a 
widely circulated magazine for twelve years. 

Every nation has its own form of iconoclasm, and will 
tolerate, with difficulty, that particular form but no other. 
Is it not possible that Mr. Mencken has the qualities of 
America’s defects, and that he is the unconscious instru- 
ment of that Americanism which his effort expresses? 
Thus it comes about that his virtues are rewarded, and 
by that benignly ironic method of nature, which permits 
the English to take part in the canonization of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and to regard the American Revolution as the fine 
flowering of the English spirit of independence, his 
popularity becomes the vicarious recognition by America 
of her own glory. It is probably a little humiliating to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, being a socialist and an Irishman, 
to share the honours of lucrative notoriety with Sir Hall 
Caine and Miss Marie Corelli. Mr. Mencken suffers 
from no such delusion of Messianic greatness. Nothing 
would more completely satisfy his sense of the profound 
absurdity of life than to finish his career as one of those 
national heroes whose portraits he has drawn with such 
diabolical skill. 

Ernest A. Boyp. 


ART: 
PARIS IN NEW YORK. 


Ir would be impossible for a group of men in any 
nation to decide whether that nation shall evolve ac- 
cording to the ideas it has inherited from its past or 
whether it shall change through outside influence. 
Even a unanimous vote of the nation as a whole, if 
such a thing were conceivable, would not affect the 
decision—which can be determined only by the weight 
and intensity of the foreign ideas as compared with 
the weight and intensity of those within the nation. 
If the former have a greater preponderance of 
strength, they must inevitably break through or seep 
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through or pass into the more loosely filled vessel by 
that process of fourth-dimensional transference that 
belongs to the things of the mind. 

To the credit of American artists and critics it may 
be said that they have never seriously opposed the 
acceptance of foreign art because it was foreign. The 
only question with them has been concerned with the 
type of ideas we needed. It is natural that the cult 
of things consecrated by the past should grow easily 
in a country where classic works are scarce. Opinions 
differ, however, just as they do in Europe, as to which 
works of art are the true inheritors of the past. In 
our time, with its rapid changes, the work whose 
external aspect is nearest to that of the classics may 
be furthest from them in inner content; and the 
modernist, externally the seeming negation of what we 
are most sure of through the judgment of time, may 
be (there is no proof that he must be) the continuator 
of the great tradition. 

Modern art comes from Paris. It is the spécialité 
de la maison there to do things that look very new, 
and that provoke the cry of decadence, wickedness 
and insanity. Sometimes the accusations are levelled 
at works that turn out to be masterpieces—or 
again they may be true indictments. At all events, no 
one utters these cries with more virulence than 
Frenchmen themselves. Small wonder then if Ameri- 
cans are hesitant about entrusting the evolution of 
their art to influences so hotly contested. But we 
should, at least, have the chance to know them, to 
weigh them for themselves. In our judgments on the 
Barbizon school and on the Impressionists we made 
an enviable record for quick and true decisions. 

In my admiration for certain modern men, I shall 
not fall into the booby-trap of trying to prove them 
to be great by the fact that other and quite different 
men in the generations just before them were great. 
My object is simply to insist on the advantage that 
New York enjoys, uniquely among American cities, in 
possessing galleries where the new art of Paris may 
be seen shortly after it has been produced. These 
places not being known to every one, and the oppor- 
tunities, in many cases, lasting for a short time only, 
I want to speak of two things that are now to be seen 
in New York. There is also a third to be mentioned, 
though it can not be called new, save by that extension 
of the word which permits good art to be always new. 

Unless one is a very determined modernist indeed, 
there is an unfailing spring of freshness at the 
Durand-Ruel Gallery. Just now a Sisley exhibition 
is to be seen there. Aside from the intrinsic merit of 
the pictures, they are valuable as representing a stage 
in the unbroken line that carries back to the farthest 
reaches of the past, and that we therefore hold to with 
confidence for its indication of the future. New York 
has learned enormously through having constantly 
at hand the modern classics that for thirty years 
and more have been brought to this country by 
the Durand-Ruels. In their gallery, where everything, 
even to the wall-covering, is the same as at the parent 
gallery in Paris, one can always get a new grasp of 
the art that made the importance of the ’seventies and 
eighties, and whose masters continued to produce 
things that were always more beautiful, while new 
groups were coming forward with work in many ways 
the contrary of their own. The Impressionists are 
accepted as the essential figures of their time, but it 
is no longer our time; we must not think of them with 
the men of to-day but with the men of the Louvre. 
What they give us of aid and comfort is precious if 
we look on them in this way: it is a dangerous drug 
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if we let it lull us into unconsciousness of the raw, 
unsolved and inspiriting problems of to-day. Accord- 
ing to our answers to these problems it will be said of 
us whether we are decadents or men with the strength 
to go forward. 

In the final analysis, it is only the strictly con- 
temporaneous exhibitions that can decide this question, 
and then only for those rare individuals who have the 
native or acquired ability to judge works of art when 
they are first produced. We shall have made a long 
step towards such ability if we can decide rightly on 
the value of two exhibitions that are now before us in 
New York; one at the de Zayas Gallery, the other at 
the Société Anonyme. 

It would be a bold man who would attempt, in 
modernist circles, to question the position of Cézanne 
as the great genius of his time, or to doubt the title 
to mastery of Seurat or even of Gauguin. The art- 
world as a whole, however, still hesitates to give its 
final sanction to these painters; and so one has, even 
now, the chance to state as an opinion rather than as 
accepted doctrine that they and their comrades-in- 
arms represent the generation next after that of the 
Impressionists. If this is so (and I think it an ex- 
aggerated deference towards the dying opposition 
even to leave the matter open), then the de Zayas 
Gallery stands towards the art of yesterday as the 
Durand-Ruel Gallery stands towards the art of the 
time before. Moreover, one may often see at the de 
Zayas Gallery a pretty sharp incursion into the art of 
to-day, and sometimes a glimpse of the art of the 
Orient, or of the Africa of the Negro sculptors. 

For the next couple of weeks it is the work of 
Henri Rousseau that will occupy the walls of the de 
Zayas Gallery; the first exhibition of Rousseau’s 
pictures that has been seen in America, save for little 
groups of two or three canvases which have been 
seen only at considerable intervals. For alert minds, 
however, even these few examples were enough to 
determine his quality, as Rousseau’s art is always 
one thing, remaining, as it does, within the limits of 
his ingenuous outlook on the world, developing its 
marvellous fineness of design, its poignant fidelity to 
a vision, out of the resources that were in the man 
from the first. 

One can not say the same of Renoir or of Cézanne. 
It is not the fact of their training in art-schools that 
differentiates their case from that of Rousseau, it 
is their understanding of the museums. Quite aside 
from the large question whether Rousseau’s art is 
to be given a value comparable with theirs (I can not 
agree with those whose opinion I esteem highly, who 
claim that the art of Rousseau rises to such a 
height), the fact remains that Renoir and Cézanne 
would never have painted as they did if they had not 
been direct inheritors of the strongest men of the 
generation before them, if they had not constantly 
studied the earlier classics. The same holds true of 
every good painter of modern times—except Rous- 
seau. It is therefore of special interest to know this 
Parisian who is unique in his city of profound learn- 
ing and whose virginal art was needed to make clear 
the beauty that is seen by the unlearned. Perhaps he 
could have appeared only at the time when he did, at 
a time when the evolution of art had made the prompt- 
ings of instinct the surest guide in the painter’s 
labyrinth. As he has no more had a successor than an 
antecedent, his art comes as something altogether 
fresh to most of us and gives us for once the in- 
estimable opportunity of making a decision for 
ourselves. 
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The Société Anonyme, at 19 East Forty-seventh 
Street, is an American institution, despite its French 
name. It is even very American in its indication of 
the eagerness of our people to learn, and perhaps still 
more in its indication of their desire that others shall 
have a chance to study with them. Quite non- 
commercially, and without claiming supreme merit for 
everything they display, the anonymous ones have 
exhibited works by contemporary artists of various 
countries. Some visitors to the current show (which 
is to last until the end of January), will most certainly 
have trouble in accepting these Cubistic or pre- 
Cubistic works as great things, or even as possible 
things. One can, at least, say for the pictures in the 
collection now on exhibition that they are ranked as 
examples of the highest quality by persons who do 
care for this type of painting. If the Matisse is not 
a masterwork, then all of us who regard him as the 
finest painter of his generation are lamentably astray; 
if the Derain is other than the product of a deep mind 
and great talent, if the Villon is not a thing of high 
poetic beauty, if the Picassos do not bespeak one of 
the most interesting temperaments in the world to-day, 
and the painting of Braque is not that of a hand 
guided by the purest classic instinct of France, then 
a considerable part of the younger generation and not 
a few of the older men have been stricken with a 
madness unparalleled in the history of art. Go and 
see for yourselves—to do so is worth more than all 
the explanations ever given, and ultimately it is the 
only way to estimate the meaning of these currents of 
ideas that Paris is sending out to all the thinking world. 

WALTER Pacu. 


MISCELLANY. ~ 


“TWENTY-SEVEN dollars for that fine carpet! You 
couldn’t duplicate it for fifty. What’s the matter with 
you folks to-day? The trouble with you is you don’t 
take my word; if I tell you’a thing is all right, it’s all 
right. You don’t deserve to get bargains. Gone, at 
twenty-seven. Next number!” A hatless young Italian 
woman holding a very young baby; three or four frowzy 
boarding-house keepers; a few sharp-eyed men who 
priced everything at a glance; and half a dozen shabby- 
genteel flat-dwellers in search of cheap elegance, formed 
a half-circle around the fat auctioneer who, on his high 
perch, suggested a grotesque Buddha. Only his mouth 
moved, and his big hand that held a huge lead-pencil. 
It was a dingy place, made gloomier by piles of unwanted 
furniture, bedding, electric and gas-fixtures and parlour 
ornaments of the ’nineties. The spectators revealed by 
their manner that they were old stagers and that, whether 
they bought or not, they were revelling in the joy of the 
moment. An atmosphere not unlike that of a church 
pervaded the place. Men and women spoke in whispers, 
and their eyes moved from the high-priest only long 
enough to take in the articles that were being offered. 


“Tus talking-machine, as good as new, worth $250. 
What do you say? Twelve records go with it. Forty 
dollars. Forty-five.’ An attendant cranked the music- 
box and the strains of the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust” filled the room, as the bids rose to $80. No-one 
paid much attention to “Faust”; all were fascinated by 
the high-priest, so amazing in his abuse and intimidation. 
Obeying his imperious gesture an assistant stopped the 
music and the auctioneer proceeded a capella. He ex- 
patiated on the merits of tlre machine and lashed himself 
into a fury of self-pity at having to sacrifice such 
wonderful goods to so unappreciative a public. “What’s 
the matter with you folks to-day?” Suddenly the weak 
strains of a pianissimo orchestra] introduction began to 
be heard: a porter standing by the box had put another 
record on without being told to do so. Buddha’s face 
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indicated that he was about to exclaim angrily, when 
Caruso’s voice in the recitative that precedes “Celeste 
Aida” broke through the murk. Buddha looked blank 
and helpless, but nobody noticed him: every eye was on 
the machine and an unwonted stillness filled the room. 
The fascination of the mitaculous voice was instantaneous 


and it seemed as if a transformation like that in the — 


second act of “Parsifal” had been wrought. 


Tue fat man on his perch stirred uneasily. He wanted 
to go on with his auctioneer’s rant but could not. Some- 
thing that was vulnerable in him had been touched, and 
the futile motions of the hand that was trying to tap the 
desk with the heavy pencil gave evidence of the struggle 
that was going on between the sentimentalist and the 
commercialist, twins in the same fleshy tenement. The 


recitative ended, he seemed to pull himself together. © 


His lips parted, when “Celeste Aida” floated through the 
air in rounded, perfect tones, and he sank down in his 
seat, frustrated. But presently the business man con- 
quered for, after a few phrases of the aria, he said 
weakly, “Well, I guess we’d better go on. Can’t stop to 
hear ” and the porter lifted the needle from the 
record. The little crowd took a long breath: the spell 
was broken. 


“EicuHty, eighty, eighty, for this fine machine,’ but now 
it was a gentler voice that was speaking, and in a manner 
that was almost polite. After a few bids of half a dollar 
the price stood at eighty-two dollars. Two men stepped 
out of the circle to examine the box as if to verify the 
praise that had been heaped upon it. Conflicting emo- 
tions moved the auctioneer: he was obviously angry at 
himself for what he thought to be weakness in yielding 
to the seduction of the music, and he was indignant that 
these men should have the effrontery to examine the 
music-box after it had vindicated itself so completely. 
Giving them not an instant in which to bid, the high- 
priest roared savagely, “Sold, at eighty-two dollars.” 


THE movies, I am sometimes assured, represent a realm 
of fantasy to which the multitudes, drained of their 
vitality, retreat after the day’s work. What are the 
actor-heroes but the Prince Charmings of innumerable 
shop-girls and stenographers? Why is such a rapturous 
acclaim accorded to Mr. Douglas Fairbanks and Miss 
Mary Pickford and hosts of lesser celebrities, if not 
because in their adventures, their heroisms, and their 
easy triumphs are expressed the devious desires that 
somehow arise out of the daily round and trivial task? 
Such reflections as these were lightly touched upon in 
a conversation I had the other day with my friend G., 
who had been talking with a Frenchman on the subject 
of American women. The Frenchman’s complaint, said 
G., as we walked along Fourteenth Street, was that 
American women did not know how to sin. At this in- 
teresting point in our conversation, we happened to pass 
a gaudy moving-picture theatre, the entrance to which 
was half-hidden by a monstrous placard which confi- 
dently promised an explanation, in six glorious reels, of 
the ancient problem, which must have vexed the soul of 
Adam in his old age, “Why Women Sin.” Having G.’s 
Frenchman in our minds, we found an irresistible lure in 
this timely contribution to our discussion; and so, with 
minds attuned to sinful femininity, my friend and I 
awaited enlightenment as we settled ourselves in our 
seats. 


WE soon discovered that the scene was set with a rich 
and prosperous husband who appeared to be so deeply 
absorbed in the problems of a vast business that he had 
no time to spare for his beautiful wife, to say nothing of 
his little daughter, who was a sort of modern version of 
Mr. Crummles’s immortal Infant Phenomenon. While 
the husband was perpetually examining various im- 
pressive looking documents spread out om an enormous 
desk in a luxurious office, his unhappy wife lamguished at 
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home in gowns of the latest fashion, and occasionally 
relieved her atrocious boredom by catching her little 
daughter to her breast in an agony of maternal love. 
Everything in fact indicated the proximity of an ac- 
complished villain, but when he appeared upon the scene, 
the Infant Phenomenon always fatally interfered with his 
plans. Was the villain about to kiss the mother, the little 
daughter would enter the room on the instant and be 
caught up at once to her mother’s breast. Was the 
mother about to leave the house at midnight to seek 
refuge from her husband’s neglect in the villain’s rakish 
two-seater runabout, that unbearable child would appear 
in the nick of time, clad only in her night-dress, at the 
top of the stairs, and thus prevent the elopement. Did 
the villain appear next day to press his suit, alas the 
mother could not leave her sick child; so would he please 
go away and forget all about it? 


THERE we sat, G. and I, hoping for the worst, but our 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. The miserable 
villain shrivelled before such a blaze of virtue. He had 
such poor luck that our hearts went out to him. We 
began to hate the virtuous and undeserving husband. We 
hoped the villain would succeed somehow, but the heroine 
simply wouldn’t do her part; even an attempt to kidnap 
her merely ended in the villain’s falling into the clutches 
of the law. G. and I left the place feeling that we had 
been cheated. Nobody had really wanted to sin or had 
been able even to imagine how to sin, not even the 
villain; and we wondered if in that movie, expressing 
as it presumably did the fantasies of those who enjoyed 
it, was to be found an explanation of the Frenchman’s 
difficulties regarding American women. Had not the 
writer of the scenario (horrible word) and the director 
of the play been able to imagine anything more exciting 
than that dismal story we had just witnessed; or were 
they merely adjusting their imaginations to the imagina- 
tion of an average American audience? I suggested to G. 
that perhaps there might be some ground for the French- 
man’s complaint. But G. insisted that there was some- 
thing faulty in the villain’s technique. 


Tue other day, having nothing better to do, God forgive 
me, I picked up a recent copy of the Congressional 
Record and in a few moments found myself revelling in 
the wit and wisdom that flashes forth from the lips of 
those whom our bright young journalists—with that 
touch of hyperbole which so greatly distinguishes them— 
call our Washington Solons. Here, for example, are some 
of the gems which brightened the trivial round and daily 
task in the United States Senate a week or so ago: 


[The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D.D., in his open- 
ing prayer] ... Whether Thou dost call us to things that 
are great or small we would remember that all has a divine 
relationship and that we are called to be co-workers with God. 


The bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act was announced 
as next in order. 


Senator Netson. I ask that that bill go over. 


SENATOR THomas. I want to see the producers of steel in this 
country compelled to sell their material to anybody who will 
buy it at the market price... . 

SENATOR KENYON. . . I should like to have the Senator’s 
idea as to how the steel people can be compelled to sell steel to 
any particular persons. 

SENATOR THomAs. I do not know. 

SENATOR Kenyon. I thought perhaps the Senator had some 
ideas on that subject. 


Senator Pitrman. The Senator will probably feel that he 
is obeying his oath of office when he votes for an appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000 for the Army; and yet he thinks that he 
would be violating his oath of office if he voted for the little 
sum of $4,000,000 to assist in saving 23,000 women and 200,- 
ooo children who die every year, so it is authentically re- 
ported, from a lack of the teaching and care that this $4,000,- 
ooo is to provide. 


SENATOR Smoot. There are men appointed on boards and 
commissions in the departments who never before in their 
lives followed the business which they are appointed to 
handle. 

JouRNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


THE BEGGARS HAVE COME TO TOWN. 
Ir Mr. Nigel Playfair, of London, and his American 
sponsor, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, had deliberately set out 
to defeat the competition of such entertainments as 
“Twin Beds” and “Ladies’ Night,” they could not 
have devised a more effective weapon than “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” which after providing the English capi- 
tal with a saucy holiday has been brought to New 
York in a spirited revival. Probably neither Mr. 
Playfair nor Mr, Hopkins had any such purpose. 
They simply saw the present worth of a forgotten 
page in theatrical history and restored it to life with 
the sure instincts of expert dramatic craftsmen and 
artists. Once in a season or so, some one thus revital- 
izes a neglected chapter of our dramatic annals, with 
the result that all sorts of unexpected ends are served, 
often more effectively than if they had been sought 
with intent aforethought. 

The fatal thrust of “The Beggar’s Opera” at the 
bedroom farce is like the sudden incursion of an hon- 
est man among thieves, or, rather, of an honest-to- 
goodness bandit among those who are playing at 
thievery. Captain Macheath and his Newgate crew 
command the same kind of public adulation as Christy 
Mahon in “The Playboy of the Western World” until 
Old Mahon appears and puts the boy’s tale of murder 
to the lie. “The Beggar’s Opera” is so utterly unmoral, 
so disdainful of the traditional conceptions of right 
and wrong, so oblivious of all accepted ethical stand- 
ards, that it makes the farces of innuendo and double 
entente seem like so many dilettanti and triflers. It 
turns the social scale upside down, instead of making 
sly remarks about it; it puts the riff-raff in the saddle 
and says, “Come on, now, let’s see what life would 
be like if these fellows had their way.” It is honest 
in its dishonesty, honest as only art can be honest, 
and for that reason it is as fresh to-day as it was 
when it was first presented on any stage at Lincoln’s - 
Inn Fields in 1728. For that reason, too, it will be 
baffling if not bitterly disappointing to the pursuers of 
veiled indecency. A keyhole is so much more enticing 
than an open door! But will the keyhole preserve its 
lure after the door has been thrown wide? 

It is a question of reasonable doubt whether “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” interposed in our legally abstemious 
life of to-day, will serve as a vicarious outlet for 
suppressed desires or whether it will whet and sharpen 
those desires to the end that visitors to the Greenwich 
Village Theatre will henceforth be marked and sus- 
pected men. Even in a time when restraint on liberty 
was less than it is to-day and the temptation to defy 
restraint still smaller, Sir John Fielding is said to 
have written to Hugh Kelly, “that ever since the first 
representation of this piece, there had been, on every 
successful run, a proportionate number of highway- 
men brought to the office,’ and Oulton commented 
on the opera’s “immoral tendency: as it was never 
played without increasing the number of thieves about 
this metropolis.” No wonder that the Puritan con- 
science turned up its nose at the theatre when this 
piece of delectably dubious baggage formed a depend- 
able part of the repertory of nearly every company 
which came to the Colonies from 1750 onward! It 
may be well for the good name of Mr. Hopkins that 
the present so-called national crime-wave got fully , 
under way before “The Beggar’s Opera” came to 
town! 

Those who take delight in finding political parallels 
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in art and the theatre, especially those who are reac- 
tionary-minded, will doubtless pounce on John Gay’s 
shameless masterpiece and say, “Aha! Bolsheviki! 
Just see what life would be like if we recognized 
Soviet Russia!” To be sure, the piece in its day did 
have serious and satiric intent. In addition to its 
travesty on the sentimental drama of the Restoration 
and on the artificiality and the happy ending of early 
Italian opera, the chronicles of the time are full of 
references to the hidden attacks which the author is 
supposed to have launched at the British Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Robert Walpole, and at several men high 
in public circles. After all, though, the reasons why 
“The Beggar’s Opera” wears its two hundred years 
so well are artistic rather than satiric. It is an almost 
perfect example of the Spanish picaresque, a form 
of narrative and drama which, with its brazen affec- 
tion for the escapades of the submerged tenth, is 
deepy rooted in the regard of all peoples and all times 
which are virile enough to look with interest and 
without flinching on any and all aspects of life. 

“Be the author who he will, we push his play as 
far as it will go,’ says the Player in the Introduction 
before the curtain, and that, apparently, has been the 
motive and method of everyone concerned with the 
present revival. Without the meticulous and near- 
sighted faithfulness of the archzologist, the producer 
has still held in high regard the original version, 
recently published in this country by Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch, from which prudish minds had hacked away 
many characteristic portions in the century following 
its first presentation. In the work of compression 
and restoration Mr. Arnold Bennett contributed valu- 
able assistance, while the score, sung “as far as it 
will go,” has been re-arranged and supplemented by 
Mr. Frederic Austin from contemporary eighteenth- 
century editions. The plaintive tone of the harpsi- 
chord blends curiously with the lilting strains of drink- 
ing catch and roistering ballad, and the faint sugges- 
tion of a hymn now and then, rising out of the fact 
that many of our religious tunes were born of the 
same fount of melody and harmony, adds a sardonic 
touch to the atmosphere of the opera. The action 
unfolds in a simple, stylized setting of three arches 
with interchangeable back panels, designed by 
Mr. C. Lovat Fraser. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” points the way to a type 
of light musical pastime which is practically non-ex- 
istent on our stage to-day. Here is musical comedy 
with “head” in its score and in its book as well as in 
its costumes and settings. With its unbounded zest 
it carries along the most careless spectator and it has 
substance enough to interest and delight the most 
exacting. Its formula is simple, but it is hardly to 
be expected that many contemporary works, now flour- 
ishing on Broadway, will bear repetition two cen- 
turies hence. 

OLIveR M. Sayer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


OUR POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
Sirs: In addition to the five hundred military prisoners incar- 
cerated in the Federal Prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, more 
than two hundred “political” prisoners have been sent there 
by the extraordinary legislation of the war-period. Of these 
by far the largest group was composed of members of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World who were convicted in three 
notable trials, in Chicago, Wichita, Kansas, and Sacramento, 
California, during 1918 and ro19. These workingmen, for 
the most part highly intelligent men, were engaged in the 
same kind of industrial organization and agitation in which 
they had been engaged, with comparative impunity, since the 
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year 1905, when the I. W. W. was first organized. As an 
organized body they conducted no public or private opposition 
to the war or to the draft. 

Nevertheless, these men were arrested in a series of raids 
carried out by agents of the Department of Justice in Sep- 
tember, 1917, and subsequent months. They were taken into 
custody upon “presidential warrants” while at their work or 
in their homes and lodging-houses in all parts of the country. 
They were transported hundreds of miles and incarcerated in 
insanitary county jails. After weeks of delay they were 
formally indicted with “conspiracy’—each separate man-jack 
of them charged by a Federal grand jury with conspiring, 
combining and confederating with all the others 
to commit divers, to wit: ten thousand offences against the United 
States, that is to say, ten thousand offences, each to consist in unlaw- 
fully aiding, abetting, counselling, inducing and procuring one of the 
ten thousand male persons, other members of said organization, who, 
on 5 June, 1917, respectively attained their 21st birthday and did not 
on that date attain their 31st birthday ... unlawfully and wilfully 
to fail and refuse to present themselves for registration; [and also to 
commit] five thousand other offences against the United States... 
each to consist in unlawfully and feloniously counselling, commanding, 
inducing, etc., one of the five thousand ... other members of the 
said organization who should become subject to the military law of 
the United States (under the draft act of 18 May, 1917) and 
whose names are also unknown to the Grand Jurors... to desert 
the service of the United States in time of war, (58th Article of 
War.) 

They were also charged with the offence of conspiring ana 
confederating and otherwise acting upon terms of familiarity 
with a dead man, by name Frank Little, and with each other, 
to violate the Espionage Act by causing “insubordination, dis- 
loyalty and refusal of duty in the military and naval forces 
of the United States” and by obstructing the recruiting and 
enlistment service in time of war by means of personal 
solicitation, public speeches, articles printed in certain news- 
papers, and pamphlets, including the Preamble and Constitu- 
tion of the I. W. W. which was adopted and published in the 
year 1905 and continuously from that date to this. 

Absurd as all this solemn legal mummery sounds in the 
humiliating light of the “morning after,” ninety-eight men 
were tried in Chicago upon this indictment before Judge 
Landis, whose eccentricities upon the Federal bench have long 
made him conspicuous for the lack of a “judicial tempera- 
ment,” and thirty-eight men were tried in Kansas after a 
delay of two years—during which time they were confined 
in crowded and insanitary jails, half-starved, denied many 
privileges ordinarily granted to inmates, and at least two of 
whom were driven insane. 

No single overt act of criminal or destructive intent was 
proved against any individual in these trials. Indeed the Gov- 
ernment sought only to establish the existence of a malign 
“conspiracy” by reason of certain heretical ideas alleged to 
be held in common and publicly expressed by all of the de- 
fendants concerning the existing proprietary and industrial 
system of the world and concerning the great disaster of the 
war, its logical if not inevitable outcome. What was this 
evidence. Take, for instance, the case of V. V. O’Hair. The 
‘Government exhibited a file of his correspondence which it 
had seized in the raids upon the central offices of the or- 
ganization. The file contained no letter or paper in which 
O’Hair discussed the war, or conscription or enlistments. 
There is no proof that he ever said anything on these subjects 
or that he ever wrote any articles or circulated any literature 
concerning them. His membership in the I. W. W. was 
admitted. He testified in his own behalf: 

I did not conspire with anybody to interfere with carrying on the 
war-programme in any way, either enlistments, recruiting or drafting 
of soldiers or furnishing supplies. I did not write or say or do any- 
thing towards that end. The Government has all of my correspondence, 
every letter that I wrote, except one, and they should know all that 
was in my mind at that time. There is not a thing there to indicate 
that I had any such thing on my mind as obstructing the Government 
programme. 

Yet O’Hair, with all the rest, was convicted. He was sen- 
tenced to five years in the penitentiary. 

Consider the case of a man named Ed Hamilton. He was 
an organizer for the union and his membership was admitted. 
The Government exhibited a file of personal correspondence 
pertaining to him. No reference is made in any of his letters 
to war, conscription, registration or military service. The 
file contained a copy of Solidarity, the union’s official news- 
paper, in which an article entitled “After the War” was 
published over the name of the defendant. The article dealt 
with post-war problems confronting workingmen; it made 
no reference whatever to the war situation. This was the 
entire evidence against Hamilton, who registered for the draft 
on 5 June, 1917. He was given five years. 

The foregoing cases are typical. Many of the convicted 
men registered for the draft. In no case was there any more 
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definite evidence of a “conspiracy” offered than is illustrated 
by the cases cited above. Indeed, throughout the entire trial 
nothing was offered by the Government in proof of the al- 
leged “combining and confederating” save the admitted fact 
that a large number of individuals were, and, many of them, 
for years previously had been, members of the I. W. W. 
which, in theory and occasional rhetorical utterance, is a 
revolutionary labour organization but in practice is a very 
useful and vigorous—and very much abused—labour union, 
functioning on “industrial” rather than “craft” lines and 
struggling against tremendous odds for the protection and 
improvement of the working conditions, and the elevation of 
the standard of life, of the rougher, more unskilled labour 
in the “key” industries of the United States. Although it 
deals in a number of picturesque revolutionary phrases of 
foreign derivation, the I. W. W. is thoroughly American in 
origin and conforms to the best American tradition in most 
of its ideas and purposes. 

The trial in Chicago dragged on for more than three 
months, until, in August, 1918, the ninety-eight defendants 
were convicted by a jury which “deliberated” twenty-five 
minutes, on all four counts of this judicial extravaganza and 
were taken to the Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth a few 
days later to serve sentences of from five to twenty years 
at hard labour, none of the time they had already spent in 
jails and prisons awaiting trial being deducted from their 
terms. They went to Leavenworth in a train which discharged 
its human cargo inside of the walls, the men being chained 
together in pairs by iron anklets. There they have lived, in 
a kind of free-masonry of the damned, brooding upon certain 
germ-ideas of freedom and emancipation from exploitation, 
without executive clemency of any kind, but, on the contrary, 
harried and discriminated against, and not infrequently 
physically tortured by the powerful and unscrupulous clique 
of convicts who, with the connivance of the deputy-warden 
and the warden, dominate the silent, suffering City of the 
Dead. 

To permit this record in the I. W. W. case to stand without 
mitigation or correction, as the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago has just decreed that it shall stand—as 
far as the sentences of the imprisoned men are concerned— 
after annulling the first two counts of the indictment, de- 
clining to discuss the sufficiency of the evidence, and leaving 
the case solely one of conviction under extraordinary war- 
time legislation—is to do something which the enlightened 
opinion of the country will condemn and regret more than it 
will many of the stupid and unnecessary cruelties that have 
followed in the wake of the war. 

“There is only one agitator,” said Lord Napier, “injustice!” 
The pardoning power was expressly given to the President 
to prevent the perpetuation of precisely the kind of injustice 
that is glaringly exhibited by the war-time prosecutions and 
persecutions of the I. W. W. Why, in the name of reason 
and of that lenity which ought to be the glory of free govern- 
ment, and which is its best security in time of tumult, if not 
from motives of humanity, will he not exercise it? I am, etc., 
Katonah, New York. Brent Dow ALLINSON. 


WE, TOO, WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 
Sirs: Two weeks ago under the heading, “The Way of Our 
Forefathers,” you quoted from the Boston Gazette of 12 
March, 1770, New England town-meeting resolutions, among 
them, these: 

VotEep, That we do with the utmost Abhorrence and Detestation, 
view the little, mean and sordid Conduct of a few Traders in this 
Province who have and still do import British Goods contrary to 
said Agreement and have thereby discovered that they are governed 


by a selfish Spirit, and are regardless of, and deaf to, the Miseries 
and Calamities which threaten this people. 


Votep, That whereas John Barnard, James McMasters, Patrick Mc- 
Masters, John Mein, Nathaniel Rogers, William Jackson, Theophilus 
Lillie, John Taylor and Ame & Elizabeth Cummings, all of Boston; 
Israel Williams, Esq., & Son of Hatfield; and Henry Barnes of Marl- 
boro’, are of this Number; and do import contrary to said Agreement... 


In your current issue in the fourth paragraph on the first 

page, I read: 
. .. On 9 January, representatives of the railway employes declared 
before the Railway Labour Board that eighty per cent of the coun- 
try’s railway mileage is controlled by twelve New York banks, which 
are controlled, in turn, by twenty-five men; and that this group of 
banks has interlocking directorates with twenty leading equipment 
concerns. 

The Boston Gazette, one hundred and fifty years ago, evi- 
dently, did not fear libel laws. Can not the Freeman give 
us the names of those twelve New York banks, the names of 
those twenty-five men and the names of those equipment con- 

cerns with all their interlockings? Week after week I read 
your radical editorials but never, never do I hear the sound 
of blows. One hundred and fifty years ago the forefathers 


were in earnest, they had small use for editorials, they meant 
to fight and they began by fighting other men—not sparing 
women, either, as Elizabeth Cummings could testify “. . . to 
the End the Generations which are yet unborn may know 
who they were that laughed at the Distresses and Calamities 
of this people. Reale aimtetce 

CAPRICORNUS. 


THAT FOUR-AND-A-HALF BILLION! 


Sirs: If the Savings Banks Association of New York really 


~ knew what wealth is, I doubt if they would have ascribed 


such increases in the total wealth of the various nations, as 
one of the editorial paragraphs in your issue of 19 January 
indicates they did. Land, untapped oil, and coal, iron or 
copper in the mine are not wealth, by any reasonable economic 
definition; but if what the Association says be true, and if the 
wealth of Great Britain has actually jumped $100,000,000,000 
in six years, why should there be any difficulty in collecting 
the paltry four-and-a-half billions which John Bull owes 
Uncle Sam? Of course, it is not much, compared with the 
“demnition total,’ but I wonder whether the Savings Banks 
Association deducted it in computing the British total wealth, 
or was it regarded as a bad debt? I am, etc., 
Quintus CurIvus. 


A THREE-CORNERED DILEMMA. 

Sirs: By way of supplementing your comment upon Acting 
Secretary Davis’s note on the Russian situation, may ‘I call 
your attention to the rough handling that the League of Free 
Nations Association has had at the hands of both the Secre- 
tary and the press. The New York Times printed the full 
text of Mr. Davis’s note in which the Association was accused 
of having made certain unqualifiedly false statements in its 
original questionnaire to Presidential candidates upon the sub- 
ject of America’s Russian policy. 

In a reply to this note, issued three days later by the L. F. 
N. A., it was emphatically asserted that the statements con- 
tained in the questionnaire were true when made last fall, 
and that some of them were still true. The Times gave a 
very limited amount of space to this reply, and thus left its 
readers with a false impression of the character of the work 
done by the League of Free Nations Association in this 
connexion. By this action, the Times connived at a piece of 
diplomatic sharp practice which involved the delay of Mr. 
Davis’s comment upon the L. F. N. A. questionnaire for a 
long period during which conditions were changing, and the 
phrasing of this comment, when made, in such a way as to 
give the impression that the L. F. N. A. had been guilty of a 
perversion of the truth. I am, etc., 

GALLERIUS. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF “‘DEBURAU.”’ 

Srrs: Boccaccio tells the extraordinary misadventures of a 
maid ravished on her wedding-day by hairy-chested pirates, 
who after nine years wandering, in which she goes through 
the hands of Jews and Gentiles and Saracen merchants and 
holy crusaders, turns up at last in the galley of a sailor-lover 
drawn up on the beach of her father’s town. The lover is 
very neatly knifed by her father’s adherents and the lady 
amid municipal rejoicing is successfully married as virgo 
intacta to her original intended. 

Many of the plays dished up for us on Broadway and off 
it could tell a similar story. One of them is “Deburau,” 
Americanized by Mr. Belasco from the British version of 
Mr. Granville Barker, to whom it is rumoured, the present 
text was transmitted in a vision, without vulgar contact with 
Sacha Guitry’s original, much as holy men living in jackal 
burrows in the Thebaid would have texts from Holy Scrip- 
ture brought to them by angels from time to time. On the 
boulevards, this play’s charm and power lay in a typical 
Guitry combination of the pathos and gentleness of a subtly- 
drawn portrait and that faintly sentimental historical ro- 
mancing so dear to Parisians. It appealed to an audience 
that loved the delicately modulated existence of the boule- 
vards, an audience accustomed to take life in little sips 
with much relish, like a man sitting at a café table sniffing 
sunshine and the scent of women bustling past, and rolling 
now and then about his tongue a drop of some cordial rich- 
ly savoured with memories. Deburau is a free man in a 
favourable setting, and he blooms and withers untramelled. 
His love for Marie du Plessis is the yearning of every man’s 
boyhood for the golden harlot. Al! this against a faintly- 
tinted background of reminiscence of the gestures of vivid 
men and women savoured for their own sake. No play 
could be made more un-English, un-American. Mr. Barker 
tried to make it the vehicle for a sort of Life of the Hero 
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in rhyme. Mr. Belasco made it the usual exhibition of the 
Foreign to which was added a good deal of prodding of the 
recent American desire to hear Art talked about. Between 
them they have rubbed all the bloom off the plum. It is 
difficult to point definitely at any one moment in a play 
when so inexpressible a thing as patina is at stake. Of 
course the actors are miscast, the scenery is unimaginative, 
the verse galumphs with extraordinary clumsiness; but none 
of these things accounts entirely for the soullessness of the 
performance. For an example: the end of the second act, 
where Deburau, whose wife has left him, comes back to 
Marie du Plessis with his dog and his bird and his son, 
only to find her kissing a new lover, should be an unfor- 
getable moment. It falls absolutely flat. One’s only vision 
is of the actors being rehearsed for the four-hundredth 
time. The play should have been played agilely, grace- 
fully, on tiptoe, and instead the action stalks with heavy 
tread as if it were Ibsen. 

After all, if our managers would stop for only a season 
giving us plays that they don’t feel, that the actors don’t 
feel, that the audience doesn’t feel, we might have a drama 
in New York, if . I am, etc., 


New York City. Joun Dos Passos, 


ROBERT INGERSOLL’S CONSERVATISM. 

Sirs: I have just read in your issue of 5 January Mr. 
Alanson Sessions’s defence and eulogy of Robert Ingersoll. 
It is surely just as unfortunate to worship Ingersoll blindly as 
it is to criticize him without understanding. Personally, I 
owe Ingersoll a very large intellectual debt, but I do not close 
my eyes to his shortcomings. In my “Free Speech for 
\Radicals” I have pointed out Ingersoll’s fear of a real free- 
dom of the press, and I have shown that in this respect he was 
more conservative than some others who were never even 
suspected of radicalism. 

; To me it appears that Ingersoll was the victim of a very 
intense emotional conflict. On the one hand this conflict drove 
him to fine and effective effort against popular religious 
superstition. Then, as if in fear of being too radical, too free, 
he found it necessary to square himself, as if with the con- 
servatives, by an extravagant conservatism in other directions, 
especially as to sex-orthodoxy. In private his erotic stories 
sometimes shocked the radical Mr. Sommerby. Here again 
the influence of the emotional conflict is obvious, for his 
official attitude was extremely puritanic. 

The sort of sentimentalism which made orthodox Christians 
feel that Ingersoll’s genius could not excuse what they con- 
sidered to be his “vulgarity,” also made Ingersoll feel the 
same way about what he considered to be the “vulgarity” of 
Shakespeare, Burns, and Byron. On this point, psychologically, 
the Christian and Ingersoll were the same, though their in- 
tellectualizations were very different. In proof thereof let me 
quote from an unpublished letter of Col. Ingersoll’s: 

I fail to see the propriety of liberals taking any steps to protect 
men who have been indicted for publishing obscene books and papers. 
Obscenity is not a question of theology; it is a question of fact, and 
no matter what a man believes, upon any question—religious or 


irreligious—we all ought to have the same ideas concerning what is 
pure and clean. 

If men should be indicted for blasphemy, having merely expressed 
their honest opinions; or if books and papers should be denied the 
mails because they attack the dogmas of the Church, then I should 
believe in giving, if necessary, the last dollar to resist the outrage; 
but when men are charged with publishing vulgar or indecent things, 
freedom of opinion is in no possible way involved. 

One objection—and one great objection—that Liberals have urged 
against the Old Testament is the fact that it contains many vulgar 
passages, and I do not believe there is a sensible Christian in the 
world who does not regret the existence of such passages. I regret 
that there is an impure word in Shakespeare, in Burns, or in Byron. 
You can not put genius enough with vulgarity to excuse the vulgarity. 

I am, etc., 

Cos Cob, Connecticut. THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


“THE SUBJECTIVE METHOD.”’ 
Stmrs: In the Freeman of 19 January, Mr. Walter Pach, 
answering my letter in your issue of 12 January, attempts to 
defend what he calls the “subjective method” of criticism 
(though I never so dignified it) and demonstrates again its 
utter invalidity; for it has prevented him from even reading 
that letter objectively or accurately. He completely misses 
every point. Thus, I did not say that Mr. Pach’s words were 
“meaningless,” “absurd,’ “of no particular interest to any- 
body.” I did say, what is quite different, that certain words 
which Mr. Pach used were meaningless, and I qualified that 
statement at the very beginning of my letter by including all 
abstractions, and gave examples of three in current political 
terminology. I was pointing to the “obvious fact” that through 
their indiscriminate use and perversion, words, concepts and 


ideals no longer convey an even relatively sharp image and 
must be reintegrated before they can again convey such an 
image; that therefore, if Mr. Pach merely finds the painting 
of Albert P. Ryder to be “one of the beautiful things of the 
nineteenth century,’ and Mr. Prendergast to be “worthy,” 
those facts could not possibly be of interest to anybody, unless 
Mr. Pach tells us why; that until he defines what he means 
by incorporate when he says “the power to incorporate the 
spectator with the producer,’ the word was, as an esthetic 
criterion, absurd. 

That Mr. Pach completely misconstrues my juxtaposition 
of Whitman and Professor Brander Matthews with Albert 
Ryder and Mr. Prendergast, is somewhat pardonable, as I find 
that four important words, which are in my letter, were left 
out in its publication. I said “his mention of Ryder and 
Prendergast (apparently Inness and Wyant merely bring ex- 
cessive prices) is as if, in an article on ‘Literature in America’ 
only Walt Whitman and Brander Matthews were spoken of 
in the same way.’ I owas trying to indicate that the same 
standards of criticism are not applied to a discussion of 
literature and painting; that if anyone had had the temerity 
to make these same assertions about Whitman or Professor 
Matthews, whether they be true or not, without further quali- 
fying them, the manuscript would most certainly be returned 
by the editor of any competent journal of literary criticism. 
There was plainly no attempt to exemplify the objective 
method by raising any question of comparative, esthetic or 
(shades of the first “Independent”!) moral values. That 
clearly would have been presumptuous on my part and clearly 
outside the scope of my letter. If there was an objective 
exemplification in my letter, and it is one that seems to have 
escaped Mr. Pach, it is my reference to the criticism of Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks, Mr. Waldo Frank, and Mr. Paul Rosen- 
feld, in the realms respectively of literature, social and cul- 
tural elements in America, and of music. May I again refer 
Mr. Pach to these concrete examples of the objective method, 
because it would seem that the connotation of the term is not 
clear to him? 


In referring to Mr. Pach’s article on “A Modern Artist” I 
did not, as he claims, assert that he was the “discoverer” of 
van Gogh. I must ask to be excused from the imbecility of 
paying him such a compliment. I did say that “Mr. Pach 
rediscovers van Gogh” and I quoted his “by competent critics 
long since acclaimed.” Mr. Pach now says in his reply that 
“one may discover what is unknown or rediscover what has 
been forgotten; one can not discover a man who has been 
increasingly a focus of attention for thirty years.” I beg 
to differ with Mr: Pach; there is another possibility, namely, 
the one I was suggesting: the possibility of discovering for 
oneself what the rest of the world has already discovered and 
examined. This is a rediscovery, and, I may add, a perfectly 
legitimate one. But I qualified my rejections of its verbal 
results when I used the expression “Cézanning, Gaugining 
and van Goghing.” By this I meant that the substitutions of 
personal enthusiasms for critical analysis, viz., subjectivity 
trying to pass for criticism, leads inevitably to a sort of re- 
volting and sentimental fetishism. 

In this connexion, I am made aware of another element in 
Mr. Pach’s articles, an element which comes out more clearly 
in his letter, and is another result of the “subjective method.” 
It is the ingenuousness which, because of its lack of critical, 
especially self-critical equipment, seeks to use the ancient 
bludgeon of authority, to knock us into a smiling and grateful 
submission. We are to accept van Gogh at Mr. Pach’s 
valuation because “competent critics long since acclaimed” 
him, because of “increasing acceptance by museums.” The 
objective method is negated because of the dictum of Gleizes 
and Metzinger, that the “passage of years and centuries” is 
first necessary even to its discussion, They do not say just 
how many years, but Mr. Pach assumes that “the time de- 
manded has not yet passed.” Perhaps it is not polite to say 
so, but one wonders why we should wait for them to decide. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of Gleizes and Metzinger, an 
attempt in the form of an attack has already been made to 
apply the objective method to all so-called aesthetic expression. 
I refer to the psycho-analySts who claim that Mr. Pach and 
the rest of us are running away from a too terrible world of 
reality to fantasies projected upon paint, clay, photography or 
what not. It is a perfectly valid investigation of the scientific 
impulse, one that we shall have to meet; and the only way we 
can meet it is through a relentless criticism of ourselves, of 
what is called “Art” and of this scientific approach. I am, etc., 


New York City. Paut STRAND. 


P. S. I wish to acknowledge with regret my inadvertence in 
taking ten years from van Gogh’s influence and fame. 
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BOOKS. 


DINING OUT WITH THE WAKR.! 


On the sixth day of October, 1917, M. Clemenceau came 
to the momentous conclusion that he had better ask 
Lieut.-Col. C. a Court Repington, Commander of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, Commander of 
the Order of Leopold, Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Military Critic of the London Times, what he 
thought of the general situation at the front. Col. Rep- 
ington had been writing all morning, and had lunched 
at the British Embassy in the company of a pretty 
woman with red hair; nevertheless he responded ener- 
getically to an ally’s need, and went at once to confer 
with M. Clemenceau at his rez-de-chaussée ‘in the rue 
Franklin. 

Col. Repington was unstinted in the matter of advice. 
He wrote and advised, indeed, with a persistence that 
must greatly have aided the armies in the field; for Col. 
Repington was too necessary an adjunct to the dinner- 
parties of war-time London to be spared for the quotidian 
activities of the front. When Col. Repington went to 
the front—as he did occasionally—it was only to observe 
and instruct, for he was needed in London, where his con- 
duct of the war displayed a vigour and promptness of de- 
cision beyond praise: as, for example, upon that memor- 
able day in the autumn of 1915 of which he writes in the 
third chapter of his Diary. He had dined the night be- 
fore with Lady Colebrooke at Claridge’s—an excellent 
inn, as we can testify. Mrs. Astor, “looking a picture,” 
had been present, and after dinner Lady Cunard, Lady 
Randolph, and others, who had a party at a neighbouring 
table, came up and “had a talk to us” (Col. Repington’s 
English is sometimes of a distinguished originality). 
They had “‘a great talk’ about politics, love affairs, etc., 
one fair lady holding that a man was the nicest thing in 
the world when he did not make love to you, and another 
objecting that such companionship was quite incomplete 
and impossible, and that there was nothing in it.” But 
contemplation of these matters did not detain the Colonel 
in bed the next day: “I heard this morning [he tells us] 
that Cyprus was going to be given to Greece. Rang up 
my editor, Geoffrey Robinson, and _ protested most 
strongly.” What Mr. Robinson did about the matter, 
Col. Repington fails to record. The Colonel had other 
troubles, which he recounts for us frankly. For one thing, 
he was bored by the manners of Royalty. Who can read 
without a thrill of sympathy his account of that after- 
noon at the Ripons’ in Coombe, when, during an absorb- 
ing talk about the command in France, Queen Alexandra 
was announced. Col. Repington was caught, and could 
not get away. The intrusive Queen was “very charming.” 
But “why will Royalties stand up for so long, and make 
everyone else stand?” It was probably a gracious tribute 
to the Colonel’s eminent services—though naturally his 
modesty inhibits any intimation of this. 

Dukes and duchesses were more considerate of Col. 
‘Repington, if less subtly complimentary. He dined one 
night with the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, in com- 
pany with Lord and Lady Londonderry and the Solicitor- 
General of Scotland. In those days, as the Colonel else- 
where relates, the casualties at the front were running 
into 6000 and 7000 a day; yet Col. Repington found much 
to console him at home in England. True, it was hard 
to get taxis, which were on half-rations of petrol, so that 
Col. Repington often had to walk as much as a mile— 
and at 2a.m. His hosts did all they could to cheer him 
up. The Duke showed him some paintings he had bought 
in Rome, and the Duchess and Lady Londonderry, to 
divert his mind, compared their pearl necklaces (the Duke 
had just bought one for his wife), and every one was 
reassured by observing that they were “nearly identical 
in length and shape.’ Thus there were peace and plenty 
in Portman Square, at least, and Col. Repington went 
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happily off to Paris to advise M. Clemenceau—where we 
shall now resume our observation of him. 

M. Clemenceau, it seems, was depressed. He was “not 
satisfied with the behaviour of the women of France, and 
was sarcastic about them, saying that they were all for 
money, furs, and jewels.’ But Col. Repington cheered 
him up by offering to throw some more troops into the 
front lines, and was most reassuring about 1918. He 
also compared M. Clemenceau with Napoleon—in the 
matter of his hours for sleeping. They had “a cordial 
leave-taking,” and Col. Repington went on to look up a 
lady in the Quai de Passy, who had been nursing French 
soldiers, and who told the Colonel that the wounded in 
hospital were much upset over the current revelations 
concerning Government scandals and treacheries, and 
were asking “whether such a Government and such ras- 
cals were worth fighting for.” Col. Repington, being in 
a hurry, told her briefly to say that all the Allies had 
“rotten Governments,” and hastened on to the Headquar- 
ters of the A. E. F. at Chaumont. Here, in a bookstore, 
he suffered some annoyance by being “taken for a 
Yankee” (God knows why!) ; but he put at his ease the 
embarrassed shop-keeper who had committed this faux 
pas by promising him that millions of “Yankees” would 
soon be in France. 

Col. Repington’s opinion of “the American officers” is 
delicately veiled, as is his wont. “They know very little,” 
he remarks, “of practical soldiering.” Indeed, the Amer- 
icans seem at that period to have made an unfortunate im- 
pression upon the Colonel. “They are largely ignorant 
of the practical side of soldiering,’ he repeats. The army 
is an “out-of-date” one, and it is “amateurish.” The uni- 
forms are “much too tight.” “The organization permits 
conditions of disorder that would never be tolerated with 
us... . The Colonel was pained to observe huts in 
“a state of great disorder ... all the beds were down 
and the kits anyhow ... no wash-houses yet organized, 
nor baths. ... The baths will begin when the men be- 
come lousy, as ours did.” These despised “Yankees” had 
come 3000 miles to help Col. Repington win the war; 
but if the Colonel was grateful for this rather conspicu- 
ously polite attention, he has been successful in hiding 
the fact. 

Col. Repineton returned to England and went for re- 
freshment to a country house where “the baths have a 
fine assortment of salts and ointments and scented waters 
for the bathers to select from.” Perhaps the Colonel lay 
too brief a while among those comforting scents and oint- 
ments; for soon thereafter we find him losing his patience 
over the derelictions of the Americans. They had “let 
us down about ships,’ having promised 6,000,000 tons 
and sent only 2,000,000. Also, “the Americans were 
coming along very slowly. ... Only 25,000 are arriving 
per month [this was written in December, 1917], which 
is a great disappointment and not half the figure that 
Joffre promised me.” 

A month later, Col. Repington decided to wash his 
hands of the Times because of its alleged subservience 
to the War Cabinet (which, through “procrastination and 
cowardice,’ had “failed to maintain the Army’), and 
went over to the Morning Post, tossing aside as “not 
attractive” an offer of $20,000 a year from the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Mr. Tuohy of the New York 
World also made eyes at the Colonel, but he virtuously 
repelled these barbarian advances. A few days later the 
Ledger raised its bid for the coyly patriotic Colonel to 
$25,000 a year, with a promise of “a great reception in 
America, a lecture-tour, and piles of money.” But the 
Colonel was obdurate, and again went off to Paris to 
advise M. Clemenceau on the conduct of the war. 
Arrived at the Ritz, he learned that General Smuts, in 
the previous month [January, 1918], had, unknown to the 
public, been twice to Switzerland, under the assumed 
name of “Mr. Ashworth,” to negotiate with the Aus- 
trians for peace, but had failed. M. Briand had also 
employed earlier “a fair lady well known in French 
society.” 

As to peace overtures, Col. Repington has a diverting 
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record of a conversation with Mr. Asquith in March, 
1918, from which it appears that the English refrained 
from “making terms with the enemy” only because, if 
they did, “the Americans would be furious.” England, 
it appears, stayed in the war as a favour to us. “The 
Americans thought that they were going to do a big 
thing, and they would despise us for giving away when 
America was about to win the war.” As for Col. Reping- 
ton, he contributed the solemn thought that “we [the 
British] must get America right in and responsible for 
the peace terms, so that if Germany broke them, America 
would be involved, having footed the joint bill’ Five 
days later began the long-expected German offensive in 
the West against the British Armies between the Oise 
and the Scarpe. Col. Repington notes the results with 
bland self-satisfaction. The British, after the first week, 
had lost 45,000 prisoners and 1000 guns. “The War 
Cabinet sits all day and are much rattled. Lloyd George 
reported to be in the depths. He sends a panic cable to 


America. ... Every one says that if the Cabinet had 
attended to me these misfortunes could not have 
occurred.” 


The armies of the world were strangling in their own 
blood; yet Col. Repington records that there was “much 
chaff” in those days at London’s dinners and luncheons, 
where there were “gay parties,’ and where the old 
brandy of 1794 (two dozen of which had been “given 
away” to our own Mr. Morgan at £5 a bottle) was 
happily enjoyed. Col. Repington dined out with the 
aristocracy, and discussed rabbit-breeding and the iniqui- 
ties of Mr. Lloyd George. “The only visible signs, of 
the war,” he had written a little earlier, “are that the 
men now wear usually short coats and black ties in the 
evenings, that dinners are shorter, and that servants are 
fewer and less good.” 

In June, 1918, Col. Repington was still inexorably 
dining out and urging the Allies in France to keep to- 
gether “till the Americans came in great strength.” He 
had meanwhile been advised by Mr. Otto Kahn, who was 
visiting England, to “write in the Atlantic Monthly, as 
it would reach all the best people”; while the New York 
World was helping to diffuse Col. Repington “widely 
among the middle classes.” 

By 4 July, 1918, there were over 1,000,000 American 
troops in France, and Col. Repington not only is delivered 
of the adjective “wonderful,” but he writes an “apprecia- 
tion” for “their big day.’ However, he thinks it ap- 
propriate a while later to quote “Madame T.,” who ran 
a hospital in the east of France, to the effect that “the 
Americans are awful.” They are “the parvenus of mili- 
tary society.” 

The book is a curiosity. We have not been 
able to find in it the slightest evidence that Col. Reping- 
ton, viewing the supreme tragedy of secular history, was 
even remotely aware of its human implications. He 
could observe a world convulsed, and report upon it 
without compassion, without gravity, without under- 
standing. He can remember only that certain politicians 
were imbeciles and incompetents, that Lady Kitty was in 
great form at dinner, and that it was virtually he who 
won the war. 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


A FRENCH CONSCIENCE. 


AN interesting counterpart to M. Choisy’s “L’Allemagne 
Secréte”’ is M. Paul Gaultier’s “Notre Examen de 
Conscience.”* A man who, at this hour, can tell the 
French people that they need protection against them- 
selves as well as against the Germans—protection of a 
different sort indeed, not military but moral—is not lack- 
ing in courage. M. Gaultier, the Directeur of the 
weekly, La Revue Bleue, has that straightforward, 
clear style which is characteristic of all good French 
writers. His freedom from the prejudices of nationalism 
is wholly admirable. Wherever he turns, he recognizes 
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Paul Gaultier. Flam- 


the evil as well as the good, and the good as well as the 
evil; but in this hour of crisis he wastes no words in 


- praise of his countrymen’s good qualities, but proceeds at 


once to point out to them the more unfavourable aspects 
of their national traits. The Frenchman, he says, usually 
has an individuality of his own, but he has too much of it, 
he is trop individualiste. As a rule, the Frenchman thinks. 
rather of what will protect him against others than of 
what will help others; and he is so much impressed with 
the superiority of his own personality that, to quote M. 
Gaultier, “one might well call jealousy our national de- 
fect.” Another bad trait, as M. Gaultier sees it, is the 
average Frenchman’s impatience of discipline. France is 
par excellence the country of system; from Descartes to 
Marshal Foch, organizers are always on hand (and good 
ones, too); what is lacking are those who are willing to 
be organized. “It is perhaps because he [the Frenchman} 
is so much of an organizer that he is not organized. This 
seems merely a paradox. In fact, if you say organizer, 
you say chief. Now chiefs command; they do not like to 
obey. .. . At the bottom of our hearts we adore having 
a master. The Frenchman has always had a fondness of 
authority although he does not own to it.” In other 
words, Frenchmen admire—and then accept—a master 
because every Frenchman likes to be one himself; while 
if some one comes along who is indisputably superior, as, 
for instance, Napoleon, the people are too intelligent not 
to bow before superiority, and gracefully, even eagerly 
submit to its commands. 

M. Gaultier also indicates certain national shortcomings 
which, though slight in themselves, sometimes have grave 
consequences. Meanness is one of these. “Nous avons 
tous quelque peu des ames de boutiquiers.” Again, French 
people do not like to take trouble. They lack, says M. 
Gaultier, the spirit of enterprise. Their carelessness, even 
through the war, was discouraging sometimes to their 
most devoted friends. “The Academie des Sciences,” says 
M. Gaultier, “was not even consulted while the war 
lasted, a war which was an essentially scientific war... - 
As to our propaganda,” he continues, “demi-mondaines, 
and sometimes quart-de-mondaines, were sent en missiow 
to foreign countries, to neutrals, to talk about the virtues 
of French women; and unknown writers, sometimes. 
writers open to suspicion, were delegated to represent 
French thought.” Some of these propagandists, we seen» 
to remember, found their way to this country! 

But M. Gaultier is not merely outspoken about the faults: 
of his countrymen, he looks also for causes; and points: 
out that good results do not always flow from good! 
qualities. For instance, he refers to the “sociable” traits in 
the French character, and points out that it does not follow 
from this that the French ‘are “social.” As a matter of 
fact, he says, it is “just the other way. .. . It is because 
he is sociable that the Frenchman is not always social. 
For what is it he has always been seeking in society life? 
Unless I am mistaken, it is the pleasure of shining, of 
gathering round himself a circle of admirers in whose 
honour one multiplies witty remarks, original thoughts, 
unexpected and satirical traits.” 

But though M. Gaultier may be severe, he is not a 
prophéte de malheur. He urges his compatriots to culti- 
vate anew that feeling for the divine which filled their 
souls during the war. Let them create this feeling in the 
hearts of their children. To overcome the disposition 
for petty jealousies, M. Gaultier recommends a develop- 
ment of the love of sport. “By its lessons of solidarity, 
of discipline and of loyalty, sport gives the child the 
habit of accepting without sulking the success of his 
playmates.” Above all, the French must keep up their 
alertness, their élan. They too often yield to the tempta- 
tion to be lazy when no strong incentive stirs them to 
action; and then, in times of emergency, they are in- 
clined to rely on what they call “system D.” (Debrouille- 
toi.) “Let us hope,” says M. Gaultier, “that among other 
services which the war has rendered us, will be this: that 
among so many ruins and devastations which it left be- 
hind, it will have shaken off our torpor.” 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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A BLOT ON THE ’SCUTCHEON. 


Axsout a dozen years ago the Chinese Government de- 
cided to suppress the opium traffic altogether, to forbid 
the growth of the poppy within its borders, and to pre- 
vent its importation from abroad. In order to effect the 
latter object the Chinese Government entered into a treaty 
with the British Government whereby, as the area of 
Chinese poppy fields diminished, the importation of the 
drug from British India was to be diminished too. Thus 
the British Government planned to test the sincerity of 
Chinese intentions, for it was suspected that the Chinese 
Government’s real object was merely to replace the foreign 
article by the home-grown variety. But China has 
emerged triumphant from the. test and the result is that 
to-day China neither produces nor imports opium. But 
China’s cure threatens to cost the rest of the world dearly. 
Miss Ellen N. La Motte, in a little book of less than a 
hundred pages, entitled “The Opium Monopoly,”* proves 
her case so thoroughly as to leave no room for reply ex- 
cept by those who profess to deny that opium is a curse. 
The chief of the facts presented by Miss La Motte is that 
India, which has ever been the greatest producer of opium, 
still goes on producing the drug in great quantities, both 
for internal consumption and for export; and that since 
China’s market is now closed, the drug is merely finding 
new markets abroad, to the peril of countries formerly 
free or nearly free from it. In the ten years ending in 
1916-17, the receipts of the Indian Government from ex- 
cise duties on opium consumed in India increased by forty- 
four per cent, an increase attributed not merely to higher 
rates and better collection, but also to increased consump- 
tion. Even if the area under poppy cultivation fell from 
613,996 acres at the beginning of this period to 144,561 
acres in 1913-14, it had risen to 204,186 acres in 1916-17, 
the latest figures which Miss La Motte has been able to 
obtain, and must undoubtedly exceed that total now, since 
figures published last spring by the Indian Government 
record an exportation of 10,407 chests for 1919 as against 
8,710 in 1916. 

High profits and official stimulation of production— 
money is advanced by the Government free of interest 
to those who wish to grow the poppy in India—combine 
to render the search for new markets active and un- 
ceasing. From recent disclosures we know something of 
the increase of the drug habit in this country, into which 
opium and morphine are smuggled from Canada and 
Mexico despite the most rigorous control. What is hap- 
pening where there is no prohibition on the import of 
narcotics is illustrated by the appalling figures from Siam, 
French Indo-China, Mauritius, British Guiana, and the 
Treaty-Ports of China itself where the Chinese Govern- 
ment has, of course, no power to suppress the traffic and 
where it is carried on at their very doors under the pro- 
tection of the foreigner. Siam in six years increased her 
imports from 1270 chests to 1850; British Guiana almost 
quadrupled them between 1910 and 1915; Mauritius, an- 
other British possession, took 120 chests in 1916 against 
ten in 1912-13; Cochin-China’s imports during the same 
period jumped from 805 to no less than 3,440. Cease- 
lessly the drug is being pushed into new fields; gradually 
the curse that once beset only China is being spread over 
the whole world. 

Among those who carry on the underground traffic in 
opium Miss La Motte shows that the Japanese are to 
the fore. But Japan is not alone to blame, for in the 
morphia trade the bulk of the manufacture of the drug 
from the raw material takes place in England, Germany 
and America, while only its sale and distribution in China 
are left to Japanese agents. 

Miss La Motte is right, however, when she traces the 

- evil back to its source and blames not so much those who 
are tempted by the large profits of the trade as those who 
openly supply the material for it. In British territories 
in the East, all effort at reform is handicapped by official 


opposition, for opium means revenue and thus the local. 


1“The Opium Monopoly.” Ellen N. La Motte. New York: The 
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Governments are participators in the profits of the trade 
no less than the private dealers. It is the same Govern- 
ment that arrests a Chinese sailor in an opium-den in 
Liverpool and, in return for a small sum of money, li- 
cences similar dens for his express use in Singapore and 
Hong-Kong! The code of morality that sanctions both 
these practices must puzzle more than the Chinese sailor 
himself. The opium-trade has always been, and still con 
tinues to be, the shame of every nation that tolerates it. 
The remedy has always been and still remains a rigorous 
prohibition of the poppy. The remedy, therefore, rests 
primarily with Britain as the ruler of India. It is a 
standing disgrace to the British Government that what 
China, weak, ill-organized, illiterate and poverty-ridden, 
has succeeded in doing, the rulers of British India have 
not as yet even conceived the slightest desire to attempt. 
CuHArLEs R. HARGROVE. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE idea of vocational guidance in the telling of tales is not 
altogether conducive to the best flights of the imagination. 
Exactly in what manner were delegated these duties in the 
preparation of “The New Decameron’ one is unable to de- 
termine; but the obligation to relate the sort of story that a 
master-printer, a poet, or a psychic researcher would be apt 
to relate seems to have put a restraint upon most of the con- 
tributors to this narrative chain. They have a tendency either 
to interrupt the story, and leave it in a state of sketchy in- 
completion, or else to spin it beyond its artistic needs and give 
it a frayed ending. One’s general feeling is that the device 
by which the various narratives are held together is too self- 
conscious to create its illusion. 184 8%, 


Larcapio HEARN, with his acute sensitiveness to values in 
style, and with his fine, prehensile intellect, was well fitted 
for the task of bringing together for the use of beginners 
the precepts which as a student he had culled from his wide 
reading, and those which, as a literary craftsman, he had 
gained from his own experience. There is little of the 
crepuscular loveliness of Hearn’s characteristic prose in the 
style. of his “Talks to Writers’’ for they have been com- 
piled solely from notes taken by his students and so are 
necessarily loose and colloquial in expression. But the con- 
tent, not the style, is here of first importance; these lectures, 
as they stand, not only furnish light on an interesting side of 
Hearn’s personality, but represent adequately his point of 
view as it had been ripened by study and thought. We have 
here fully set forth his doctrine that art is “the emotional 
expression of life in some form or other,’ and that literature 
is “the highest possible appeal of language to the higher 
emotions and the nobler sentiments.” There is much shrewd 
advice for the student on the value of translation in the de- 
velopment of a style, on the intimate relation between litera- 
ture and the vernacular, and above all on the ineluctable neces- 
sity for painful self-discipline in the process of learning to 
write. But most interesting of all—as showing how shallow 
is the judgment that would put Hearn among the decadents— 
is the idea which is here developed that in the final analysis 
art has moral implications that can not be dodged. ‘Moral 
beauty,” says Hearn (following his idol Spencer), “is far 
superior to intellectual beauty,” and “the highest possible form 
of art should be that which expresses it.” But that Hearn 
means by “morality” none of that harsh and unlovely codi- 
fication of the rules of conduct which we call Puritanism, 
needs hardly to be pointed out. His conception of morality, 
indeed, as a sweetening and cleansing of the individual’s life— 
a training of it in the athletic discipline of contact with high 
and beautiful things—is one to which for its nobility not even 
the most cynical could take exception. F. N. A., jun. 


“SHADOW-SHAPES” is a sort of voyage around a room. For 
the greater part of the time the room was in a hospital at 
Neuilly, and its occupant was the sympathetic and observant 
American woman whose earlier sketches of French manners, 
French thought, and the French reaction to the war are widely 
known. A belated, accidental explosion on a deserted battle- 
field near Rheims threw Miss Sergeant into a squalid field- 
hospital, filled with poilus, and her journal begins on a note of 
physical pain and discomfort which recurs through the book 


1“The New Decameron (Second Day).” By Various Writers. New 
York: Robert M. McBride Co. 

2“Talks to Writers.” Lafcadio Hearn. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 
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and perpetuates a mood that seems admirably disposed to re- 
flect the spirit of a people at war. The France that Miss 
Sergeant depicts in these hospital jottings is the France of 
her memories, and the events about which she tells are those 
she gathers from the lips of her attendants, her doctors, and 
her visitors. While these are indeed but shadows of the reali- 
ties that surged beyond her chamber, they compose themselves 
into a picture which is all the clearer for its simplicity and 
for that quality which, in literature, is called understatement. 
Miss Sergeant has supplemented the literature that deals with 
the physical horrors of war by describing the spiritual debility 
of war’s consummation. JESSY 


Atone with the spectacular military campaigns of 1914-18 
went a silent, profound and very remarkable change in the 
character of the commerce of the world. Some day, when its 
full significance and extent are apparent, this will form the 
subject of an economic history of the war. In “International 
Commerce and Reconstruction,”* Mr. Elisha M. Friedman has 
attempted nothing so ambitious as that, but if the study which 
he has given us is not complete, it is highly suggestive and 
interesting. He divides his book into three parts, the first 
discussing general principles of commerce and American trade- 
policy; the second, the tendencies towards nationalism and 
internationalism; and the third, the commercial situation of 
the major and minor Powers of the world. The three great 
and permanent effects of the conflict he finds to be the growth 
of industrial self-effciency, the decentralization of trade, and 
the lessened dependence upon Europe of the rest of the world. 
He adds: “The war has hastened the disintegration, not only 
of political imperialism, but of commercial imperialism as 
well. Decentralization is the prerequisite of federalism. In 
a more than superficial sense the war has prepared the world 
for an inevitable league of nations.” C. R. H. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Tue readers of “The Education of Henry Adams” are as 
numerous as the stars of the Milky Way, yet few seem 
to have been troubled by the burthen of this book, by 
Adams’s belief that he had missed his destiny. Adams 
was a disappointed man; his life, as he says elsewhere, 
had been a broken arch; and we can more than guess now 
that it was because his creative instinct had never had 
proper scope. There is a curious passage in one of John 
Adams’s letters to his wife (1780) that seems to throw a 
direct light on this enigma of the later Adams. “I must 
study politics and war,” the old President wrote, “that 
my sons may have liberty to study mathematics and 
philosophy, geography, natural history and naval archi- 
tecture, navigation and commerce and agriculture, in 
order to give their children a right to study painting, 
poetry, music, architecture, statuary, tapestry and porce- 
lain.” It was not his own sons alone that John Adams 
had in mind; it was the nation of which he was one of 
the founders; he saw it labouring for a humane end; by 
the third generation the machinery was to be in good 
running order and man was to begin really to live, to 
devote himself to the ideal activities of the spirit, freely 
and securely, in this nation he had made. The tragic 
testimony of Henry Adams, looking backward a century 
and a quarter later, was that the machinery, instead of 
subsiding into its place as the servant of society, had 
become the soulless master and that man had lost for 
ever his grip on the rudder of his own destiny. Samuel 
Butler’s nightmare! But whatever objective truth there 
was in Henry Adams's conception, a good part of it was 
subjective. He knew that he had been unable to function; 
and we are in a position to guess that it was not only 
because he was an Adams, a New England patrician 
born too late, but also because he was an artist prevented 
by a conspiracy of circumstances from finding himself. 


Tuat, surely, is not too much of an assumption. It is all 
very well to say that Adams actually was an artist, a 
writer. Consider the imposing list of books that came 
from his pen! But how much of an element of creation, 
of self-expression, of personality is there in those 
voluminous studies in American history? Even if we 
had not read them, and we have all read some of them, 


1“International Commerce and Reconstruction.” Elisha M. Fried- 
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we could find the answer to this question in Adams’s own 
retrospective view of his professional labours. It was 
not the instinct of the artist, the instinct which animated 
Gibbon and Michelet and Motley, that led Adams into 
those toilsome paths. It was the family conscience: his 
ancestors had made that history; the least he could do 
was to write about it. His real disposition was revealed 
elsewhere. Who has failed to observe the obsession he 
had for Swinburne—a man of his own caste (one can 
hardly ignore that!) who had flouted all the Victorian 
respectabilities and made himself the symbol of a divine 
anarchy. That obsession constantly recurs in the “Edu- 
cation” and in the “Life of George Cabot Lodge.” Then 
there is that constant preoccupation with the life of the 
artist, that interest in the processes of creative workman- 
ship which the “Life of Lodge” also exhibits, that passion 


for the age of the cathedrals, that restless desire to try | 


his own hand at fiction, at poetry, which has given us, 
among other relics, the “Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres” and the two novels, “Democracy” and “Esther ” 
There we have the buried artist in Henry Adams, the 
artist that never asserted itself, that never took possession 
of the man. Is it without significance that he published 
both his novels anonymously, that he had his name as 
the author printed not on the title-page but only on the 
fly-leaf of the “Life of Lodge,” that he issued his “Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres” privately, that he refused to 
publish the “Education” and wrote it in the third per- 
son? Complicated motives are to be discerned behind 
this diffidence: I shall not attempt to elucidate them all. 
One can see at least that to be a creative artist was, 
with him, an irrepressible aspiration. One can see also 
that he could not quite bring himself to believe in the 
role of the artist and accepted to the last the protective 
colouration of the conforming citizen. 


Berrer than the “Education” itself, perhaps, the recently 
published collection of letters exchanged during the Civil 
War between his father, his brother Charles and himself 
reveals the seed of this strange tragedy. If one reads 
between the lines one can easily divine Henry Adams's 
bent. “You ‘tired of this life’!” his brother writes to him 
from the seat of the war. “You more and more callous 
and indifferent about your own fortunes! Pray how old 
are you and what has been your career? .. . How am I 
throwing myself away? Isn’t a century’s work of my 
ancestors worth a struggle to preserve?” One sees there 
all the contempt of the “red-blood” for the “molly- 
coddle,” of the tough-minded for the tender-minded; the 
railway magnate of the future is rebuking this skulker 
among the tombs of the Old World who, in the midst 
of his country’s struggle for existence, can speak of 
“Young England, Young Europe, of which I am by tastes 
and education a part.” Henry Adams, serving as his 
father’s secretary in the London Embassy, is at the 
crossing of the ways: his instinct leads him to the uni- 
versal, the permanent concerns of humanity, to the life 
of thought, of art, of creation; the path of the artist lies 
directly in front of him; he requires only a little corrob- 
oration. We see him depressed, irresolute, at bay. No 
wonder; craving a corroboration of his deepest instinct, 
his principle of growth, he is subjected every day to 
influences the most powerful, influences directly contrary 
to his desire. Every day he is reminded that he is an 
Adams, and that the political fortunes of America are at 
stake. 


It is a strange inner drama, in short, that these pages 
reveal. In this moment of crisis we see the family pat- 
tern stamped, for good and all, on the wax of Henry 
Adams’s adolescent nature. “Your family is large,” his 
brother Charles writes to their father, the Ambassador, 
pleading for permission to enlist in the Union army; 
“Your family is large and it seems to me almost disgrace- 
ful that in after years we should have it to say that of 
them all not one at this day stood in arms for that 
Government with which our family history is so closely 
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connected.” And again: “It can not be otherwise than 
right for me to fight to maintain that which my ancestors 
passed their whole lives in establishing.’ How, in the 
nature of things, could Henry Adams, whatever his pre- 
occupations were, fail to share this acute sense of 
patriotic responsibility? If his brother was writing in 
this strain from home, his father, on the other hand, was 
constantly reminding him that the Adamses were states- 
men by a sort of divine right and that all his sons must 
uphold the family tradition. “It may be my predilection 
that biases my judgment,” we find him saying, “but I 
think I see in my father the only picture of a full-grown 
statesman that the history of the United States has yet 
produced. By this I mean that in him were united more 
of all the elements necessary to complete the character 
than in any other man”; and thereupon, a true con- 
noisseur of statesmen, he launches into an elaborate com- 
parison of John Quincy Adams with all the other builders 
of the Republic, ending with these words: “In my 
opinion no man who has lived in America had so 
thoroughly constructed a foundation for his public life 
as your grandfather.” That was the daily object-lesson 
held up before Henry Adams’s eyes: America had no 
need of artists, America needed only men of action-—and 
Adamses, if they were not statesmen, were unworthy 
beings! If this family instinct had not been so deeply 
ingrained in Henry Adams himself, if he had ever known 
an artist in America who could have shown him that to 
be an artist is not unworthy, his fate might have been 
different. Instead we find him soon writing to his 
soldier-brother: “Meanwhile it worries me all the time 
to be leading this thoroughly useless life abroad while 
you are acting such grand parts at home,” and forming 
a resolve, no doubt, not simply to play his part in the 
crisis of the war, but to surrender art and dedicate his 
life to this family career. The Adamses had made 
America; it was for the Adamses to save it and make it 
again! Hear the words of the Ambassador, writing to 
his son at home in 1864, on the anniversary of Bunker 
Hill: “I am now too far advanced to be able to hope to 
see the day of restoration, if it shall come. But it may 
be reserved for some of my children--indeed, for you if 
it please God you survive the dangers of the hour. Great 
will be the responsibility that devolves upon you! May 
you acquit yourselves of it with honour and success! 
The great anniversary has inspired me to write to you in 
this strain.” And did they not have reason to believe, 
these Adamses, that their sun had not set, that they were 
still the appointed guardians of their country? Had not 
Charles Francis Adams himself, by the force and skill of 
a diplomacy that had kept England from joining the 
South against the North, shown that they were as securely 
in the saddle as ever their fathers had been? It was this 
latter fact, perhaps, that sealed Henry Adams’s destiny. 
How could he live the irresponsible life of the artist, he 
the peculiar role of whose race had been so magnificently 
vindicated? An Adams he was, an Adams he must be! 
“Let us have order and discipline and firm ranks,” he 
writes to his brother, “among the soldiers of the Massa- 
chusetts school.’ And again: “The nation has been 
dragged by this infernal cotton that had better have been 
burning in Hell far away from its true course, and its 
worst passions and tastes have been developed by a forced 
and bloated growth. It will depend on the generation to 
which you and I belong, whether the country is to be 
brought back to its true course and the New England 
element is to carry the victory.” To the Adamses 
America must still yield the helm! : 


We remember how, in his autobiography, Charles Francis 
Adams, jun., tells us that, emerging from the war, he 
found the railway system “the most developing force 
and largest field of the day”—the only developing force, 
he might almost have said!—and determined to attach 
himself to it. There was the centre of power in the new 
era, and Charles Francis Adams approached it with all 
the gravity of his race: he prepared himself for rail- 


roading as for a learned profession; he “constructed a 
foundation for his public life” as laboriously as his grand- 
father, the sixth President, had done. But what had 
happened? It was no longer moral and intellectual force 
that counted but the acquisitive instinct alone. America 
no longer had a “true course,” or any course at all; it 
was out of hand; the statesman, as an effective type, had 
become extinct; and Charles Francis Adams, looking 
back cynically in his old age, perceiving the vanity of his 
family’s dream and that the reality of what power there 
was had been held by men he despised, found himself 
with only one regret, that he too had not accumulated, as 
he might have done, “one of those vast fortunes of the 
present day rising up into the tens and scores of millions 
—what is vulgarly known as ‘money to burn.” As for 
Henry Adams, the artist, overborne by another pride than 
that of the artist—what work did America offer him? 
Obliged equally to adapt himself to the Adams pattern, 
to become, if not a statesman; then the nearest possible 
equivalent of a statesman, he accepted the réle of the 
political historian. How distasteful he found that réle 
he has told us in the “Education,” and indeed before he 
had passed middle age he was adrift again. We re- 
member how, in “Democracy,” Mrs. Lightfoot Lee goes 
to Washington in search of “the mysterious gem which 
must lie hidden somewhere in politics’: “What she 
wanted,” the author says, “was Power.’ It was in search 
of that mysterious gem, that phantom Power, that Henry 
Adams also, resigning from Harvard, went to Washing- 
ton, following the ancestral trail, only to pass the rest of 
his life as a bewildered spectator of the “degradation of 
the democratic dogma.” There, among the dying embers 
of the old political traditions of the Republic, among the 
ghosts of his fathers, this man who had suppressed every- 
thing in himself in order to conform to an obsolete model, 
amused himself with the construction of perhaps the 
bleakest philosophy of life that has ever crossed the 
human mind. 


Every philosophy, according to Nietzsche, is “the con- 
fession of its originator, and a species of involuntary and 
unconscious autobiography.” Certainly that is true of 
Henry Adams’s. That “the universe has steadily become 
more complex and less reducible to a central control” is 
a proposition that has indeed a distinct objective validity. 
It is more than arguable also that “the American man is 
a failure.” But when these truths are held as Henry 
Adams held them, not as interpretations of a moment in 
history but as final pronouncements on destiny, then we 
ask ourselves, What sort of life has this man lived who 
utters them? For we know that the world is born again 
every day, that man is a natural creator, and that not 
until another million years have passed will it be possible 
to say that humanity is a failure. What Henry Adams 
meant was that he had failed, that his energy had been 
dissipated, that his life had always been outside of his 
control; and it was because his creative instinct had never 
come into its own. John Quincy Adams had sneered at 
Emerson as a crank; the Adams tradition prevented his 
grandson from feeling that there was any ultimate dig- 
nity and justification in the role of the artist. It was 
this that led him to publish his novels anonymously, to 
maintain, at the cost of what he most desired, the habits 
of thought and feeling of what he called his “class and 
breed.” He dreamed himself back into the great age 
when art was the central activity of man, with fascinated 
eyes he saw and remembered in Swinburne another 
Anglo-Saxon, an aristocrat like him, who had thrown 
himself into the creative life with the abandon of a 
Dionysus. But when he wrote himself it was always 
with his head turned, as it were, the other way. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent book to 
the readers of the Freeman; 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay, 
Huebsch. 


New York: B. W. 
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Here “a neat rivulet of text 


shall meander through a 


meadow of margin.” 


“T enclose six dollars 
to pay for the FrreEMAN 
for one year. I have 
been getting it at the 
newsstands in preference 
to subscribing for it, be- 
cause I wanted to add 
my mite of influence to 
the demand for it, but I 
find that I have occa- 
sionally missed a num- 
ber, and this I can not 
afford to do. Its style is 
so captivating that I can 
disagree with it, as I 
frequently do, without a 
sense of irritation. 

“In the new era, it is 
of great importance that 
a frank and fearless 
medium of searching and 
constructive criticism 
should be supported, and 
its influence widened. 

“With all good wishes 
for your prosperity in 
the New Year, I am, 


“Yours sincerely, 


“ ” 


New York City. 


I enclose $...... to pay for the FREEMAN, which you may send to the following persons for 10 
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‘*He zs the freeman whom the truth makes free” 


SOME of our well-meaning friends are disturbed by the light 


manner in which the FREEMAN treats Sacred Cows ; they admit 


that their reason dictates concurrence in our beliefs, but their 


inherent fetish-worship dies hard. 


A few scold us for pillorying those who, they say, are 
honestly groping for the light, because we ourselves do not 
announce in full particular a specific programme for the cure 


of all social ills and the correction of economic injustices. 


Others who favour making the punishment fit the crime, or 


suiting the word to the action, express delight at the employ- 


ment of what they regard as a distinctively American note in. 


the manner of revealing fundamental errors in current habits 
of thought. They are content with the implications of the 
FREEMAN’S editorial expressions; they believe in the superior 
potency of an organ that makes people do their own thinking 


to one that thinks for them. 
Haven’T you a friend whose rescue from the black abyss of prejudice 


and intellectual sloth is worth $6.00 to you? That sum will bring the 


Freeman to his library table weekly. 
If you’re doubtful, order the FREEMAN for 10 weeks ($1.00 postpaid). 


If you don’t care a dollar’s worth, let us give him a copy, free. (This 
generosity on our part is disingenuous, for the free sample copy always 


turns the trick. Dear subscriber, weren’t you once the recipient of a 


free sample!) 


weeks each, at $1.00 per subscription: 
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To the FreemMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 18th Street, New York City. 


